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‘Time to think!” 
Yes. — and I think I shall = 
acoapt your offer.” Ww +» aid Mr. Parkley, “1 
‘ papers, then?’ ell, senor, r. Parkley, 
“You bears oy are beyond suspicion. to see that you are not imposed upos, sv you.” ae 
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“Jt was the nigger, sir,’’ said Tolly. 

*‘No, sah, ‘sure you, sah. I too much 
sense, sah, to put um foot on detubum. It 
was dis fellow, sah,’’ said the black, with 
dignity. 

“[ presume it was an accident,’’ said 
Dutch, quietly. ‘Then, turning to the div- 
ers—‘‘I have been down, as you see, my 
men. The apparatus is in ect workin 
order, the water clear, the light good, 
the copper easy to get at. Begin work di- 
rectly. If anything goes wrong, if is the 
fault of your management.’’ 

But aint this black fellow to be pun- 
ished ?’’ began the man Tolly. 

“Mr. John Tolly, you are foreman of 
these divers,’’ said Durch, quietly, ‘‘and an- 
awerable to Mr. Parkley for their conduct. 
If one of the sailors deserves punishment, 
that is Captain Studwick's affair.”’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
HOME, SWEET HOME. 
f°: @ moment there was dead silence, 





then Pollo spoke: 
‘I pot sailor, sah; Ide ship cook,’’ 
gaidthe black, sharply. ‘You mind I 
not put de cork in de tubum next time you 
go down.”” 

‘There! do you hear him ?’’ cried Tolly. 
‘‘Who's going down to be threatened like 
that?’’ 

“Yah! yah! yah!” laughed the black. 
‘‘Him great coward, sah. He not worf no- 
tice.”’ 

And he turned and walked forward, 
while Tolly resumed his suit, vacated for 
him by Dutch, their helmets were put on 
by two of the men, and diving commenced, 
Dutch remaining on board till it was time to 
cease, and having the satisfaction of seeing 
a goodly portion of the hauled on 
the deck of the schooner, the divers fasten- 
ing ropes round the ingots which were 
drawn up by the sailors, 

‘That was a malicious trick, of course,”’ 
said Datch to the captain while Tolly was 
below. 

“I’m afraid it was,’’ said the captain, ‘‘to 
try and make out that the machinery was 
out of order.”’ 


o Pollo!”’ said the captain. 
heavens, no! He's as staunch as steel. A 
thoroughly carer man.”’ 

“] must wink at 





Have you 

‘*Yea, just a little while,’’ said Dutch, 
shaking with him, and then — 
out his hand to the sister, who half 
ae ee a flushed face; but 
his frank, pleasant overcame her, and 
she held out her hand to him. 

‘*You have not been to see us Miss 
eee | he ey em — 
uite expects to an pe you 
willbe trend said the girl, 

Ti try to ? 
huskily. — call—soon” 


‘That's right,’’ he said, smiling. ‘Come, 
too, John. We shall be very glad to sce 
‘ou.”’ 
4 The g man started, and looked at 
him searchingly with his unnaturally bright 
eyes. 
aN,” he said, sadly. ‘I’m too much 
of an invalid now. That is, at present,’’ he 
said, “er his father's eye, and speaking 
hastily. ‘I shal) be better in a month or 
two. I’m stronger now—much stronger: 
am I not, war Give me your arm, dear. 
I want to see the divers.” 

The couple walked forward to where the 

air. pump was standing, and the eyes of the 

and Dutch Pugh met, when the 
former shook his head sadly, and turned 
away. 

There was something very pathetic in the 
aspect of the young man, in whom it was 
plain enough to see that one by one most fa- 
tal diseases had made such inroads as to 
preclude all hope of recovery; and saddened 
at heart, for more than one reason, above 
all feeling that his nce was not wel- 
come, Dutch superintended his men till, 
feeling that it would be absolutely necessary 
that some one would have to be on deck ev- 
ery me 4 till the was all recovered, 
he e up his that it would fall to 
his lot, except at such times as Mr. Parkley 
would relieve guard. 

The next morning Rasp was sent off to 
act as superintendent, for Mr. Parkley de 
cided that Dutch must stay and help him in 
his ony for carrying out the Cuban’s wish- 
es, if he took the affair up, and previously 
to discuss the matter. 

Dutch announced to Rasp then that he 
would have to set off at once. 

‘It’s always the way,’’ grumbled the old 
fellow. ‘‘Board that schooner, too. Yah!’’ 

‘“‘Never mind, Rasp; you like work. 
You'll be like the busy bee, improving each 
shining hour,’’ said Datch, ing. 

‘*Yes; and my helmets, and tubes, and 


pues oo not fit to be seen, and made 
t pegs of. Busy bee, indeed! I'm tired 
of improving the shining hours. I’ve been 


all my life a-polishing of ‘em up for some 
one ” 

He set off growling, and vowing ven- 
geance on the men if they did not work; 
and Dutch returned to find Mr. Parkley 
with a map of the West Indies spread upon 
the desk. 

**Look here,’’he said, ‘‘here’s the place,’’ 
and he pointed to the Caribbean Sea. 

‘(Do you think seriously of this matter, 
then ?’” said Dutch. 

‘Very. Why not? I believe it is genu- 
ine. Don’t you?’’ 

“I can’t say,’ replied Dutch. 


A think it is,’’ said the other, sharply; 
‘‘and it seems to me a chance.”’ 


“It may 
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ourtecy, and his manners were winning in 
‘| “And pe you bave had 1 for 


lad 


He held out his hand, which the Cuban, 


caught and pressed hasti.y. 
**Vival’’ he exclaimed, his face flushing 
with **You will both be rich as 


pleasure. 
princes. Our friend here goes too ?’’ 
‘*Yes, I shall take him with us,’’ said Mr. 


And Dutch started round in wonder at 


what seemed so rash a proceeding. 
And he must share, too,’’ said the Cu- 
ban, warmly. 


‘*Yes; he will be my partner,’’ said Mr. 
Parkley. 
‘‘And when do we start—to-morrow ?”’ 


“To-morrow!”’ laughed Mr. Parkley. 
‘No, sir; it will take us a month to fit out 
our expedition.” 

A month ?’’ 


‘‘At least. We must go well prepared, 
and not fail for want of means.’”’ 

‘Yes, yes, that is good.”” 

‘‘And all this takes time. Trust me, sir, 
I shall not let the grass grow under my 
feet.’’ 

‘I do not understand the grass grow,”’ 
ony, Oe —, . * 

“I mean I 8 urry on the prepara- 
tions,’’ said Mr. Parkley.” 

The Cuban nodded his satisfaction; while 
the rest of the morning was spent in discus- 
sing the matter; and, the visitor was ex- 
tremely careful not to say a word that might 
give a hint as to the locality ot the treasure, 
it became more and more evident that he 
was no empty enthusiast, but one who had 
spent years in the search, and had had his 
quest crowned with success. 

Several days passed in this way, during 
which great success attended the raising of 
tLe copper, and a proper deed of agreement 
had been drawn up and duly signed be- 
tween the parties to the proposed’ expedi- 
tion, of which, however, Dutch had said 
but little at his own home, lest he should 
cause his wife, who had been delicate since 
their , any uneasiness. 

The strange fancies that had troubled him 
had been almost forgotten, and in spite of 
himself he had become somewhat tinged by 
the Cuban’s enthusiasm, and often found 
himeelf dwelling on the pleasure ot being 

of riches such as were described. 

‘It would make ber a lady,’’ he argued; 
“and if anything happened to me, she 
would be above want.”’ 

He was musing in this way one morning, 
when Mr. Parkley came to him, they hav- 
ing dined together with the Cuban on the 
previous evening at his hotel. 

“Well, Pugh,”’ he said, ‘I’m getting 
more faith every day. Lorry’s a gentle. 
man.”’ 


**Yes,”’ said Dutch, ‘he is most polished 
in his ways, and I must say I begin to feel 
a great deal of faith in him myself.’’ 

‘“That’s well,’’ said Mr. Parkley, rub 
bing his hands. ‘‘You’ll have to go with 


‘T’m afraid, sir, you must——”’ 

‘*Excuse you? No, I don’t think I can. 
Besides, Pugh, you would go with me as 
my partner, for I shall have all that set- 
tled."’ 


“You are very, very kind, air,“ said 
Dutch, flushing with pleasure. 

*‘Nonsense, man,”’ cried Mr. Parkley; 
‘‘all selfishness. You and I can doso much 
together. See how useful you are to me, 

er.” 

‘‘Not your partner yet, sir.’’ 

“Yes, ood are, Pugh,’’ said the other, 
slapping on the shoulder; ‘and now 
we'll) go in for calculations and arran 
ments for the expedition. I wag 
the schooner would do, but I find it 
be too small, so I shall set Captain Studwick 
to look out for a good brig or a small barque, 

confidence 


extent.” 

Mon and - it would 

«NO; yet, be as 
well. And now, I’ve got a favor to 
ask of you.”’ 

“¢ sir, that I can do, I'll do with 
all my heart.”’ replied Pugh, enthusiasti- 


° ‘knew you would,” said Mr. 





“You see this isa big thing, my lad, p+} 


Temes to kaow more,’ said’ Mr. Pask- | 






















‘‘Quite a stranger here, you know, 1 
making him a friend, all wit go on 90 munch 





To imitate a lady straight 
to look like one of the o's subjects is 
to be extreme bon ton; therefore soiree and 
dinner robes are exotic in material and de- 
sign. Society will be perfumed with sandal 
essence, its finger nails are to blush and its 
face powder to be tinged with a delicate yel- 
low. Hair must not be fo: ere 
it all to fall off, heads would be the 
fashionable for this loss. Small wigs are fa 
demand, but when hair will not off and 
not all the ingredients sold by 
will not make it, theircurls are patted down 
and frizettes are coaxed in place by Pom- 
peiian narrow bands that bind heads in 
shape. A hintcan here be given. A lady 
might wave her hair on the forehead, a band 
of gold braid should run in and out of the 
wavy hair; the back should be free in a hair 
bag, butrun through with Neapolitan tor 
toise shell pins. 
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An AFFABLE ManNER.—Much of the 
happiness of life depends on our outward 
demeanor. We have all experienced the 
charm of gentle and courteous conduct. The 
friendly grasp, the warm welcome, the 
cheery tone, the encouraging word, the re- 
8 manner, bear no small share in 
creating joy in life; while the austere tone, 
the stern rebuke, the sharp and acid re- 
mark, the cold and indifferent manner, 
curt and disrespectful air, the su 
and scornful bearing, are ble for 
more of human distress, d and woe, 
than their transient nature might seem to 
warrant. 
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Pxcuttar BuRIAL Custom.—The ceme- 
tery at Munich, Germany, always has iteat- 
tractions to the visitors on account of the 
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1 tore her froeks, I pulled her bair, 


e's had to ory 


I'm twenty-five, she’s twenty now, 
Dark-eyed ? and bonny 

Thecurls are nae ber brow; 
she smiles, and calls me “Jonhnny.’ 


Of yore I used her Christian name, 

| Bat Bow, Ehrougn fate oF maltos, 
ben is Ps) can't frame 
Pive betters ¥O bake “alice” 

I, who could joke with her, and tease, 
Stand ellent now before her ; 

Dumb, through the very wish to please, 
A speechless, shy adorer. 

Or if ehe turns to me to speak, 

i'm dazzled by ber graces ; 


The hot biood to my cheek, 
I babble coinmon 


She’s kind and cool—ah ! Heaven knows how 
1 wish she blasned and faitered ; 

She likes me, and I love ber now— 
Dear, dear ! bow things havealtered ! 


Stage Haps and Mishaps. 


T isa generally received opinion that all 
stage wardrobes are made up of tawdry 
rags, and that the landscapes and palaces 
that look so charming by gaslight are but 

mere daubs by day. But there are ward- 
robes and ward scenery and scenery. 
The dresses used for some great ‘‘get up’’ 
ut the opera houses, or at the principal 
cities and provincial theatres, are costly 
and magnificent; the scenery, although 
painted for distance and artificial light, is 
really the product ot artists of talent, and 
there is an attention to reality in all the 
adjuncts that would quite startle the believ- 
ers in the tinsel and tawdry views. 

But inthese days of *‘theatrical upholst- 
ery,’ we can scarcely realize the shabbiness of 
the stageof the last century. There werea 
few handsome suits for the principal actors, 
but the less important ones were uently 
dressed in costumes that had done service for 
fifty years, until they were worn threadbare 
and frequently in rags. In scenery there 
was no attempt at “‘sets;’’ a drop, and a pair 
of ‘flats,’ dusty and dim with age, were all 
the scenic accessories; and two or three 
hoops of tallow candles, suspended above 
the stage, were all that represented the 
blaze of gas and lime-lightto which we are 
accustomed. The candle-snufter was a 
theatrical post of some responsibility in 
those days. Garrick was the first who used 
congealed lights. The uncouth appearance 
of the stage was rendered still worse on 
crowded nights by ranges of seats raised for 
spectators on each side. The most ridicu. 
lous contretempt frequently resulted from 
this incongruity. Romeo, sometimes, when 
he bore out the body of Juliet from the soli- 
tary tomb of the Capulets, had to almost 
force his way through a throng of beaux, 
and Macbeth and his lady plotted the murder 
of Dancan amidst a crowd of people. 

One night, Hamlet, upon the appearance 
of the Ghost, threw off his hat, as usual, 
tory tothe address, when a kind- 





very much worse, was an accident -that 
befell Mra. Siddons at Edinbu 
hands of another person who fa 
tinguish between the real person and the 
counterfeit. Just before going on tor the 
sleep-walking scene, shesent a boy for some 
porter, but the cue for her entrance was 
iven before he returned. The house was 
awed into shuddering silence as,in a terrible 
whisper, she uttered the words ‘Out, out, 
damned spot !’’ and with slow mechanical 
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generously retused the advantag 
off, you beast!’’ growled Aubrey, who 

dently desired to fight it out without canine 
—— At length, when the faltering 


applause from the to show 
that the gods had enough of it, the as- 
sassins buried their swords the vic- 


tim’s arms, and he expired in great agony; 
Ceesar looking on from a respectful distance 
to which his master’s kick had sent him, 
with the unconcern of a person who had seen 
it all done at rehearsal and knew that it was 
all sham, but with a decided interest in the 
direction of the biscuit muncher. In the 
next act he was to leap over a stile and ring 
the bell at a farm-house, and, having awak- 
ened the inhabitants, seize a lantern which 
is brought out, and lead them to the spot 
where the villians have buried his master. 
After some prompting he leaped the stile and 
went up to the bell, round: the handle of \ 
which was twisted some red cloth to imitate 
meat; but there never wasa more matter-of- 
fact dog than this; he evidently hated all 
shams, even artistic ones; and after a sniff 
at the red he went off disgusted, and 
could not be induced to go on again; so the 
people had to rush off without being sum- 
moned, carry their own lantern, and find 
their way bya sort of canine instinct, or 
scent, to the scene of the murder. But 
Cesar’s delinquencies culminated in the last 
scene, where; after the chief villian, in a 
kind of lynch law trial, has stoutly asserted 
his innocence, the ous ‘‘dawg’’ sud- 
denly bounds upon the stage, springs at his 
throat, and put an end to his infamous 
career. Being held by the coilar, and in- 
cited on, in the side scene, Caesar's deep 
bark sounded terribly ferocious, and seemed 
to foreshadow a bloody catastrophe; but 
his bark proved worse than his bite, for 
when released he trotted on with a most af- 
fable expression of countenance, his thoughts 
still evidentily bent upon biscuits; in vain 
did the villian show him the red pad upon 
his throat and invite him to seize it. Cesar 
had been deceived once, and scorned to 
countenance {an imposition. Furious with 
passion, the villian rushed at him,drew him 
up on his hind legs,clasped him in his armas, 
then fell upon the stage and writhed in fear- 
ful agonies, shrieking, ‘‘Mussy, mussy, take 
off the dawg!’’ and the curtain fell amidst 
the howls and hisses of the audience. 

The failure or forgetfulness of stage pro- 
perties is frequently a source of ludicrous 
incidents. People are ofien killed by pis- 
tols that will not fire, or stabbed with the 
butt ends. In some play an actor has to 
seize a dagger from a table and stav his 
rival. One night the dagger was forgotton 
and no substitue was there, except a candle, 
which the excited actor wrenched from the 
candlestick, and madly plun 
ponent’s breast; but it eff 
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the knack ofsaying nasty things and mak- 
ing people feel uncomfortable better than 
any one I ever met.” 

‘Ah,”’ indifferently, at the same - time re- 
settling herself. 

Ge sits down upon another clump, but 
the charm of his ‘companionship was bro- 
ken by his next remark, which he makes 
in a somewhat savage tone. ‘‘After all, I 
sup you must say pretty enough things 
to Daddy Morton, or he——’’ 

**How horrid you are!’ interrupts Rho 
da, pettishly. ‘““You always will throw 
that man in my teeth.”’ 

‘Well, you hold him there pretty tight- 
ly, Rhoda,’’ smiling grimly. 

‘‘And I suppose it was you, who told tales 
about me last night and put it into aunt's 
head that I ‘flirted unbecomingly.’”’ 

‘‘There was no need for me to tell ‘tales. 
Your aunt must have been blind indeed, if 
she could not see that for herself! You be- 
haved disgracefully, and you ought to be 
told of it.’’ 

Suddenly across the breezy common 
comes the short, sharp report of a gun— 
once—twice. 

‘‘Where was it, Gerald? What can they 
be shooting now?’’ 

VYou had better ask your friend Daddy, ’’ 
is the ungracious response. ‘‘He ought to 
know better than to let his boys shoot just 
what they like.” 

‘How bitterly you hate that poor man 
and all his belongings! Gerald, it is really 
— And Aunt Agnes is just as 

**You make us hate him, Rhoda, by the 
bse you go on together,”’ said Gerald . Ash- 
e 


y. 

‘I don’t see why my sins should be vis- 
ited upon him,”’’ virtuously remonstrates 
Rhoda. 


But he knows what you don’t, perhaps, 
Rhoda,’’ Gerald tells her, gravely, ‘and 
therefore he ought not to take such advan- 

of your'carelessness. He knows that the 
world—is speaking lightly of you, coup- 
ling your names together disrespectfally; 
he been told of this. He a 
the talk, openly expresses his lity for 
you, and twists your innocent little coquet- 
ries with him into anopen mask of favor. 
You must know that he cannot mean any- 
thing, or he would have spoken asan hon- 
orable ; man before this.’ 

Not mean anything! How dare you in- 
terfere?”’ flashes Rhoda, indignantly. It is 
hard to be told by one lover that the 
—— not “mean anything.”’ ‘‘What 

usiness isitof yours iff marry him to- 
morrow? What right have you tocall me 
to account?’’ 

“Only the right ofan elder brother, 
Rhoda,’’ sorrowfflly replied the young 
man. “I think you might allot me that 
character, considering the number of 
years I have striven to actin that capacity 
—ever since poor Charlie died. We were 
pel ⏑⏑—— “It is not your 
fault that I have got to love youina differ- 
ent way. You have snubbed me 
to make me give over such folly. I have 
never spoken to you like this but that once, 
and then you laughed in my face, and! 
resolved never to do 80 ; butif you 
repudiate the brother's and lovel 
would fain give you, I must urge «a deeper 
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| know me assured of 
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love, and 
gicsie en enh ign lobe yous 

Bhe look considerably ember. 
— Wits ac clon ehe turns her face 
nigh, attrased by the leterssting lie 
Sor dificany no more. et ee 
tones he gaves his opinion upon the sab- 
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ilar occasion, once more 
—trrepresmbie, bubbling laaghter that 





of her home. Oncein the hall, 2 
strikes her as being wrong. What is it 
oR ee eR and everything like 


thi be Rhoda pate fn 

ng wrong —J u B search 
of Miss Murdock. On the landing she en- 
counters her, grim and austere as only that 
lady could be under provocation. 

“I had no idea that it was so late, suntie, 
untill saw the sun setting,’’ Rhoda ex- 

ns, by way of apology. ‘1 suppose 
gave you my messaget”’ 

“Yes, he did—the last he'll ever bring 
for such a bad, ungrateful girl.’’ 

“Oh, no, it isn't,’ the ingrate exclaims, 
nonchalantly, ‘‘he’ll take another fur me 
when I ask him.”’ 

‘Then he will have to rise out of his coffin 
to doit. Oh,’’ abandoning her rigid atti- 
tude for one of genuine grief, her voice 
broken with sobs, ‘that ever I should have 
lived to see it—dear boy! dear boy!’’ 

“What is it, Aunt Agnes?’ Rhoda gasps, 
the color fading from her lips and cheeks 
wieWhy. you've killed hi 

“Why, you've him|!'’ wildly cries 
her etl ae and that wicked ees thea 
of a Mcrton between you—killed one worth 
the whole lot of you.” 

Rhoda's band goes up to her head, and her 
eyes are black with anguish aiid fear. ‘Tell 
me,’’ she murmurs, ‘‘what has happened.’”’ 

“One of your "=the cruel sneer is 
drowned in the falling tears—“one of 
those vile Mortons shot him.’’ 

Rhoda shudders violently, and for a few 
mqments her lips refuse to move. 

‘‘Where—where is he huri?’’she trem- 
blingly asks at length. 

‘‘Hurt!” almost shrieked Miss Murdoch. 
Then, with a sudden recollection, she 
lowered her voice, and hissed rather than 
whispered, ‘‘In his heart, that’s where he’s 
hurt!"’ and left her standing there alone. In 
his heart! Oh, merciful Heaven! then he 
must indeed be killed. 

Mechanically she moved on to herown bed- 
room, and satdown upon the nearest chair. 
Gerald was dead—shot through the heart! 

A terrible, horrible thought strikes the 
girl, and for a minute she reels under the 
shock. He is here! It is here! In this house! 
In that room! She must see it—him. 

The room was darkened, aad filled with a 
faint, sickly odor. Rhoda never hesitated, 
even now. With noiseless, swift, gliding 
steps she hurried tuwards the bed, where 
something lay, and gazed upon the pallid, 
pany countenance resting upen the pillow. 

he nesiies the cold head against 
her bosom, and covers it with warm, pas- 
sionate kisses. 

“Take care, Rhoda, darling, that is my 
bad arm!’’ 

She screams—who would not, at hearin 
the dead speak?—and is effectually restor 
to her senses, for Gerald's uninjured arm is 
round her waist, and his dear eyes are wide 
open, filled with a glad, joyous light. 

“I am glad now that | was shot, Rhoda, 
dear,’’ he murmurs, faintly; ‘‘talk to me—I 
am weak.”’ 

‘**How long before it will be strong enough 
to hold s wite, doctor?’ laughed Gerald, 
shortly afterwards, when that functie 
came in, and Rhoda, apr Ape ant 
no embarrassment at this crude q but 





on the contrary, seemed everjoyed that the 
physician promised a cure s0 soon. 
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Ah ! world of girls, whose brilitaat eyes, 
Maton eters ta 

. * 
‘20 shail blame, or abo surprise 


—* r charms are rare, 
Sctet, "the they compare 
With the tA 


Mora, K , Jonny, 

whie cook orga zs beaming. 

or . or tail, 
Idie te your scheming. 
For my worship, since as close, 
— boand hearw, I a 
su ° 

Mine is bound to Mave 
Biame met No, you would not diame, 
You woud (one the passion tasne, 

n 

With whiten I enfoid her ; 

You would then, I'm sure, confess, 
‘s staunchest 

Binds the crown of loveliness, 

On the browofl Mabel ! 


Thus my beart throbs night and day, 
To this sweet emotion ; 

And no clond obecures a ray 

ane true faith’s devotion {| 

my young friends, short or tal) 

Frou my to-Zorahbel. , 

There oan be no daudt at all, 
Beauty's Queen, is Mabel. 


WEAKER THAN A 
WOMAN. 


BYTHE AUTHOROP “DORA THORNE,’ ‘THE 
cosT OF HER LOVE,” ‘“ FROM 
GLOOM TO SUNLIGHT.” 











CHAPTER XXI—[conrrxuzp. } 


ILL you be friends?’’ she ted ; 
and this time her lip quiv ; 
He did not toach the hand she 
held out to him. He had bidden 
farewell to those hands—their least touch 
was no longer for him. 

“Do you mean, Lady Chevenix, to ask 
me if I will be your friend? I do not see 
that that is possible—you forget the difter- 
ence in our positions.’ 

‘You are Lady Maude's friend,’’ she in- 

— 
**Yes, that is natural. I have business 
relations with Lady Maude's fether. It is 
quite a different matter. There never can 
be much triendship, I think, between peo- 
ple of different positions.’’ 

The tears stood in her eyes. 

“I did not think you could have spoken 
80 to me,’’ she said. 

‘Tam unfortunate if I have spoken un- 
politely orabruptly,’’ he returned. ‘‘Friend- 
ship is a very sacred thing to me—I 
never lightly use the word—and I cannot 
but say that for Lady Chevenix of Gars- 
wood and a very hard-working lawyer, 
there can be no common ground. 
al have known you all my life,’’ she 

He looked at her—he did not speak; it 
seemed to him that further speech would be 
imprudent. Her eyes fell before the clear, 
honest guze; there was no reproach in it, 
no upbraiding, but it reached the depths of 
her soul. 

They came to the end of the path; he did 
notturn back. There was a garden-chair; 
she sat down upon it, and he passed on 
with a low bow. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Lady Chevenix and Felix Lonsdale did 
not meet again forseme time. Sir Owen 
had not made a very favorable impression 
at Bramber Towers. The Earl invited 
him, with his beautiful young wife, to a 
_— ball, but Felix was not present, and 

Owen forgot himself so far as to drink 
too much, and then; when intoxicated, to 
use coarse language. 

In September Sir Owen was invited to be 
present ata grand tical bauquet given 
at Ordstone, and Felix made one of the 





Bir Owen was startled; he ht a 
deal about ‘‘young Lonsdale.”’ ith 
scale aan aed in ainans, mnie 
ent rs. Another 

thing lek te. During the banquet 
on Hill, who told him 





“I have been thinking of asking him to 
be my land-agent; they say he doves so well 
for Arlington. I really cannot grapple with 
ll these matters myself; and he seems to 
be the only man about here who has a head 
worth yt on his shoulders. I wonder 
if he would undertake the post if I asked 
him, Violet?’ 

“I cannot tell—I do not know,’’ she 
replied. 

“Bat you must; surely you have some 
idea—you have known them a long time. 
What do you think?’ 

“I should say the Lonsdales would be 


very pleased; they ought tobe. You would 
pay hem well, of course?’ 

‘I should be quite willing to give five 
hundred a year; but then I should expect 


all my work done for that. I pay almost as 
much as that now in one way or another. 
I think I shall go and see them about it, 
Violet.”’ 

‘It would be the wisest plan,’’ she said. 

“Young Lonsdale has not shown any 
great anxiety to visit us,’’ he continu 
with a sneering laugh. ‘Perhaps he has 
not quite forgiven me about you—eh, Violet? 
—though he did not seem to care about jt.”’ 

“He has a all that nonsense,”’ 
said Violet. ‘‘i do not believe he remem- 
bers even that we were friends .”’ 

‘So much the better. I shall call to-day, 
and see them. If young Lonadale consents, 
I will make him come and dine with us. 
He dines often enough at Bramber Towers. 
I hope he will consent. 1 thought of trav. 
elling next year; and Ishould enjoy my 
tour much better ifI left him in command.”’ 

‘I hope you will succeed,’’ she replied— 
and she did hope so; she would have been 

lad of anything that would have forced 

Polix into her society. She was lonely in 
spite of all her grandeur, and there were 
times when she was dreadfully tried. 

It was hard work to live with Sir Owen; 
she had to watch him incessantly to study 
his ‘humors, to obey him readily; she had 
less liberty than the wife of many a poor 
peasant. She would beso pleased and so 
content if she could see Felix sometimes— 
not that she wanted any allusion even as to 
their former acquaintance, but that she 
never knew what that sweet sunny presence 
of his had been to her life until it had passed 
out of it. 

If they could meet sometimes, and laugh 
as they used to laugh over all the little 
comic scenes and sensations Lilford afforded, 
if she could talk to him of some of the 
thoughts and ideas that began to crowd 
upon her mind and brain, she would be well 
pleased; there was always a sense of some- 
thing wanting, something missing, in her 
life. So that she hoped that he would con- 
sent to act as Sir Owen’sagent. Surely she 
should see him occasionally. 


—22 were overtaxed, she would go to 
er mother with a long list of complaints. 
But Mra. Haye was always diplomatic. 
She would listen with every nee of 
sympathy; she would with her 
ter, and then she would say, ‘‘Every 

wife, my dear, has a great deal to undergo; 
the ones talk about their troubles, 
the wise ones keep it to themselves. After 
you must expect some little drawback. 
You have wealth, title, grandeur, diamonds, 
servants; the only 


wife should have some influence over her 
“Lean de mashing. oes answer; 
and then her whether 


just as you will.’ 













He would not decide hastily; he did not 
think his son would like the business. But 
consideration ; 


le would make if he 
refused such an offer. He said nothing about 
it until he returned home at night, and then 
he found Eve Lester there, and the matter 
was reviewed in the solemn coaneil. 

“T say take it,”’ Kate. ‘It seoms 
to me really, Darcy, there isan 
Providence for us. Take it, by all means. 
It is a sin to throw five hundreds year 


away.” 
“My dear Kate, this is more a matter of 
— than of money,’’ said Mr. Lons- 
ale. 
‘I am of Kate’s opiaion,”’ put in Evelyn, 
‘I quite think you should accept it. If 
you do not, people will say disagreeable 


things.”’ 

“f have thought of that too. The general 
impression would be that Felix held 
some kind of resentment against Lady 
Chevenix, or that he had still some lingering 
liking left for her. What do you say your- 
self, Felix ?’’ 

¢e My dear father, I will say nothing,’’ he 
smiled. ‘‘It is a matter of utter indifference 
to me. Ido not see that there is the least 
connection between Lady Chevenix and her 
husband's agency. Accept or decline it, 


“If I accept it, I will undertake to do all the 
work,’’ said Darcy Lonsdale. 

‘Then 1 will do more for you, so that you 
may not feel it.’’ said Felix. 

‘There would be one thing,’’ remarked 
Mr. Lonsdale. ‘‘If we take the agency, we 
shall be compelled to visit Garswood at 
tumes; and I do not know whether you 
would like that, Felix.” 

“T shall neither like nor dislike it,”’ he 
replied. ‘‘It isa matter of utter indifference 
tome. Ido not like Sir Owen, I confess; 
as to Lady Chevenix I say nothing. If we 
are compelled to visit them, we must suffer 
the penalty of mixing in society.’’ 

e spoke in a tone of such perfect freedom 
and indifference that Darcy Lonsdale said 
to himself, ‘‘He has forgotten ber;’’ but 
Kate and Eve both looked anxiously at him. 
He looked indifferent, and Kate thought he 
had achieved the victory; but Eve knew 
better, and understood that he would fight 
to the death, but would never yield. 50, 
after a long and animated discussion, it was 
decided that Darcy Lonsdale should write 
to Sir Owen and tell him that his offer was 
accepted. 

“lam glad,’’ said Eve, ‘‘for I hear many 
people “ay that unless matters improve the 
time will come when Lady Chevenix will 
want somebody to look after her interests. 
Sir Owen drinks dreadfully, and has no 
thought of the hundreds he lavishes when 
he is not sober. Poor Lady Cheveniv, with 
all her beauty, may yet want a friend.”’ 

‘I hope not,’’ said Darcy Lonsdale kindly. 
“If I have anything to do with Sir Owen's 
affairs, I shall do my best always with her.”’ 

So the matter was settled, and Sir Owen, 

when he read the note in which Mr. Lons- 
dale gave his consent, was grateful. He 
took it at once to his wife. 
; Mag Ms consented, Violet,’’ he said. 
‘‘Now from this day henceforth I shall lead 
a happy life; all that reading and writing 
and worry was too much for me. ‘I was 
tired of it.’’ 

She read the note, and laid it down with- 
out commen t. 

Aro you pleased, Violet?’’ he asked. 

*“T am pleased if you are,’’ she replied. 

She was thinking whether this would 
bring her and Felix more er. 

“I tell you what we'll Violet. We 
will gives grand dinnner-party, and you 
must ask all the people from Bramber Tow- 
ers, with Mr. and Mrs. Lonsdale and Felix. 
—* about it at once; send the notes out to- 


Y- 
She obeyed him without a word. 
, CHAPTER XXXIIL 
E cannot refuse,’’ said Lons- 
“ dala oxhe heli Sir Owen’ —*8 
“é e 


tation in his hands. 
must once, and then we can 


Please ourselves afterwards. What do yoo 
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be pleasant for her to meet 
me,’’ he thought. ‘The of me must 
remind her of her unfaithfulness.”” 


“It seems to me,”’ he said, “‘that we have 
compromised our in 


the agency. 

“My dear Felix, ’’ Darcy Lorisdale , 
‘if * man were to carry his 
feelings into business, business would soon 
stop. Men come to my office who have 
slandered me, who helped to raise the 
that I had robbed James Hardman of 
rights. I have to forgive them. I do not 
make friends with them, but I freely forgive 
them and do business for them; you ‘must 
do the same, Bear one thing in mind, and 

ou will never be vexed about coming here. 

ou are invited here, not as the lover whom 
Miss Violet Haye in her innocent pride 
forsook, but as the agent without whose 
services and restraining hand Sir Owen, 
rich as he is, will soon be ruined.”’ 

“There is common sense in that view,”’ 
said Felix. 

‘Then, again, for your own sake, Felix, 
forget the past. The world is very unjust. 


A woman is always pitied; a man 
forsaken is always laughed at. Let e 
say how little it must have affected: you 
since you can visit her husband—not how 
bitterly you must grieve efter her since you 
are yo ae in — all invitations.’ 

t we the carriage stopped 
before the great entrance. Father and son 
entered the superb hall with its aucient oak 
and armor, its stained glass windows, and 
ancient crests emblazoned e 


—copies 
masterpieces of the world—stood, where 
dl flowers gave color and 
through magnificent rooms, until | the 
reached the 
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SATURDAY EVENING, JAN. 1, 1879. 
THE BEOCORD OF TIME. 


N the dawn of the New Year we look for 
the brightening skies of prosperity, and 
to all the civilized world it brings the hope 
of something better, in which are buried 

for the time, the sorrows and disappointments 
of the old year. With many, the new year 
means but the continuation of their strug- 
gles in the past against thefadversities of 
tate and fortune, and in the record of Time 
they find only the saddest memorials which 
the ‘‘great destroyer’’ bas left in his path. 
To others, the rich harvest of the old year 
makes the new yeara fresh field of golden 
opportunity ; but to the world, the New 
Year proves Time to be the greatest of 
innovators, and he makes each year a mon- 
ument which commemorates the path to 
success and greatness. In the wonderful 
changes which Time has wrought in every- 
thing, we almost forget the primitive char- 
acter that once marked the different things 
which take part in the workings of daily 
life ; but we can scarcely take up anything 
without seeing in it the evidence of the 
transformation marked by Time through 
the agency of man. 

When the first impression was successfully 
taken from the roughly composed page that 
gave birth to the art of printing, the great 
inventor Guttenberg little thought that his 
labors would bring into active operation 
one of the grandest, most useful and power- 
ful engines the genius of man ever created, 
the printing press, by which the field of jour- 
nalism and printing has been so enlarged 
From the printer's primitive block, has 
grown the rough wood-cut, the copper- 
plate, followed by the steel engraving, the 
lithographic, photo-lithographic, and photo- 
engraving processes, by which in a few 
hours, may be produced to any 
wale the most elaborately lined drawing, 
By the aid of the camera, we reduce the 

of the elephant to those of the 


expressed their desires to others hundreds 
of miles ; this was followed by inven-| 
tions, by many mrssages go over ose 
wire at the same time 

The bottom of the ocean has not only 
been made a bed for mighty wires, but the 
wire net work stretches over the world, and 
we talk with as much ease through miles of 
wire as we do in our homes to each other. 
If distance has been so conquered by Time, 
so the next epochof history may enable us by 
some curious invention to see a hundred 
miles away, just as sounds are now fixed for 
all time ia enduring metal. Sounds are heard 
and sleep, to awaken again in a succession 
of utterances, whose sameness proves that 
the chords or words held chained in 
the metallic prison, have become immortal 
in their alliance with the imperishable. 
Darkness first kindled the pine torch, which 
was followed by the rude grease lamp and 
the candle. Gas was then enveloped in 
the mysteries of the future, but has now 
become one of the old lights of the past, 
while that mysterious essence of force and ac- 
tion, —electricity, has become so pliant to 
man’s will that it opens a path of wonders and 
light 6 the age. We can tell whence and 
how the storm king will come, and by 
electricity send the news far in advance of 
the tempest, and bid defiance to its rage. 
Astronomy has revealed new spheres in the 
movements of space around us, and tells us 
of other worlds than our own, and the spec- 
troscope even tells us what these distant 
worlds are made of, and speculative science 
penetrates far beyond the barriers which 
ordinary calculations reach. Chemistry 
reaches the elemental] base of matter and 
solidifies gases, while physiology anatomizes 
infusoria trom the depths of the ocean; and 
the day is not far distant when the geogra- 
pher will make us as familiar with the earth's 
surface as we are with our own surroundings. 
Over the wide world of civilization, the 
active warfare against the unknown is being 
continually made, and the barriers of 
ignorance are swiftly melting away before 
the wonderful conquests wrought by Time 


shrough man. 
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SANCTUM CHAT. 


Tux New York Society of Decorative Art 
lays down as rules that door curtains should 
not repeat the tint of the curtains, but may 
be either more or less vivid; that they 
should not be looped back; and that 
there should be very little trimming besides 
the deep band of plush or velvet. 








It is said of the fashionable woman of the 
day, that she is hardly disposed to count her 
children{among the goods the gods give. If her 
first born appeals to those of instincts mater- 
nal affection which she possesses in common 
with the lower animals, her nursery no 
sooner begins to fill than her children take 
their place among the plagues of life. 


We have heardof toy pistols and other 
weapons, but the following about ‘‘fan dag- 
gers,’ is new tous: “A seizure of two 
hundred fan daggers has been made on 
board the Shoay Dagone steamer from the 
Straits by a Custom House preventive offi- 
cer. The sheath of this description of wea- 
pon resembles an ordinary Chinese fan 
when it isclosed; hence its name. Itisa 
very dangerous weapon, and every attempt 
to import it should be severely punished. ”’ 

A Boston gentieman has wagered $100 
that hisson, who has never yet ridden 
a bicycle, cannot covera hundred miles 
(with any amount of practice) inas quick 
time as he can drive a fine road horse now 
in his possession. The wager has been ac- 
cepted by a prominent bicyiclist, who will 
atonce commence teaching the tyro, and 
he is confident of success for his pupil. 
Boys 16 years old in England have ridden 
100 miles from sun to sun, and the feat is 
not an unusual one there. The owner has 
driven his herse 100 miles in 24 hours, and 


is sure of winning his wager. 


Prorounp thought, intense) grief and 
other similar mental manifestations have a 
depressing effect on respiration. The blood 
unduly accumulates in the brain, and the 
circulation im both heart and lungs becomes 
diminished, unless indeed there be feveriah- 
ness present. An occasional «breath 
ore deep drawn sigh is the tatural rélief 
fm such a case, Nature making ah effort to 
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acted on and followed up. Brisk muscular 
exercise te the open air oven during incie- 
‘ment weather fs an excellent antidote of ⸗ 
physical kied for a ‘rooted sorrow. 


Tum fact thet so many fish are dying off 
the const of Florida, calls to mind the 
awfal prediction of Professor Kaapp. From 
the juxtaposition of certain planets to our 
earth, he predicts that one-half of the pops- 
lation of the world, including man and all 
kinds 2f animals, and even vegetable lite, 
will perish before or during the year 1880. 
In a lecture delivered several years ago, he 
aid that this desolation would commence 
by the fishes of the sea dying and y sstilence 
and famine occurring in more southern lati- 
tudes. The famine in Chima and the yel- 
low fever scoarge in the South, and now the 
fearful pestilence among the fishes in South- 
ern waters, areso many stepsin fulfilmenf 
of these prophesies. 


Breaturne isthe first and last 
man and is of the most vital necessity 


take cold, aad when they do they throw it 
oft easily. The opposite build of chest is 
more predisposed to lung disease. The pal- 
lid complexion and conspicuous blue veins 
show that is wanted, and that every 
means should be used to obtain it. Deep 


warmth. Waste ismore rapidly repaired, 
and the skin is put in requisition to remove 
used materials. Many forms of disease may 
be thas prevented, and more vigorous 
health enjoyed. 


Taz woman who is indifferent to her 
looks is no true woman. God meant wo- 
man to be attractive, to look well,to please, 
and it is one of her duties to carry “out this 
intention of her Maker. But that dress is 
todo it all,and to suffice, is more than we can 

be brought to believe. Just because of this 
we would urge upon them such a course of 
reading and study as will confer such 
charms as no modistecan supply. A well- 
known azthor once wrote a very pretty 
essay on the power of education to beautify. 
Thatit absolutely chiselled the features; 
that he had seen many a clumsy nose and 
thick peir of lipsso modified by thought 
awakened and active sentiment as to be un- 
recognisable. And he putit on that ground 
that we so often see people, homely and 
unattractive in youth, bloomin middle life 
into a softened Indian summer of good looks 
and mellow ton es. 

Tue number of publishers’ and of book- 
sellers’ shops in the counfry affords a very 
fair standard by which to gauge the extent 
towhich different classes of society or of 
the population generally participate in the 
intellectual life of the whole; andin Rus- 
sia it is evident that the number of the read. 
ing and thinking public must be extremely 
small. In other countries the works of po- 
pular authors are continually being publish- 
ed in numberless editions at various prices, 
some syitable for the library of the rich 
man, others for the family table of the poor- 
er citizens. The highly educated man 
and the artisan alike read such works. In 
Russia, however, there is nothing of the 
kind to be seen. There is literally no de- 
mand for books. In Moscow, a town of 
800,000 inhabitants, there are but four or 
five Russian book-shops worthy of the 
name, while, onthe other hand, there are 
four German booksellers. 


Great orators generally suffer trom ner- 
vous anxiety in beginning their best speech - 
es. Speakers who are always cool and 
self-posseassed never attain such eminent 
success as those who possess more sensitive 
organizations. Robert Hall never went into 
the pulpit without a fear of failure. The 
father of the present Lord Derby, of Eng- 
land, was one of the best debaters in Par- 
liament. He was complimented as “‘the 
Rupert of debate,”’ and was noted for ap- 
parent composure. Yet he said to a triend, 
“My throat and lips, when Iam going to 





brain may be defined as a kind of photogra- 
phic apparatus, which retains the impres- 
sions made on it through the eyes or ears. 
Bat then the apparatus must be of the right 
sort, to begin with, and at all events it 
must be keptin good order by exercise. 
The great thing is to begin young. 

Dr. John Curwen, Superintendent and 
Physician of the State Lunatic Hospital of 
Pennsylvania at Harrisburg, directs atten- 
tion to some of the leading causes of men- 
tal disease at the present day. He says 
that the age is one of such intense activity 
that men and women too often find them- 
selves unable to bear the strain, and in- 
stead of yielding to the demands of the sys - 
tem for relaxation, persuade themselves 
that their symptoms of listlessness are due 
to any and every other cause than over 
work, and therefore increase their efforts to 
acomplish their accustomed tasks, not a few 
seeking relief from stimulants. Thus their | 
weakness and nervous debility are increased 
until finally the mind gives way. Every 
one knows thata steam engine, cal- 
culated todo acertain amount of work 
in a day, will wear out very rapidly iffor 
ced to do double that work; and as the hu- 
man body is composed of a variety of the 
‘most delicately constructed organs, each 
designed to perform a certain amount and 
character of work, with certain limits, and 
in a specified time, so every effort to com- 
pel those organs to do more work in a given 
time than they were designed by that con- 
struction to do, will speedily derange «their 
action and give rise to disease. If men _ will 
persist in taxing the stomach to do an 
amount or character of work which it was 
not designed to do, the same result will be 
seen in the rejection of the food, or sych a 
disordered action as to give rise to absolute 
pain and suffering. In the same way, if 
they will urgeon the brain and nervous 
system to an amount of labor beyond the 
ability carefully and properly to perférm, 
they will bear the burden tora time, bat 
after a certain period will manifest their in- 
ability to bear such increased labor by t 
irregularity of action, or positive to 
act. It is an acknowledged physiological fact, 
that every effort of the body and mind in- 
volves the loss of a definite amount of ner- 
vous power, and waste of tissue of the 
part engaged in action , and when this has 
gone to the extent of producing an unusual 
degree of languor or fatigue, the proper 
tone cannot be regained by a continuance 
of that which caused the languid condition, 
but can only be had by such a rest of the 
system as will relieve that languor and Ye- 
plenish that waste. This can only be had 
by absolute rest for atime. 
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Anna’s grief was great. Leolin mourned | that of lier son; bat in the name of one Wes Toft executor, you know. to | I have extracted from i80 Soe 
the child in a degree, but not as his wife did; | Thomas Barkley. George's will,” added Leolin, as if seeking the past twelve months the wo- 
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trance, *s entrance, gently, a sional invitations to meet at 6, ranged them. wh ~" 
entnd Whather hbo fulght' soe Lady ‘Aine. |'ond bo’ bad Se seT tires ot morn, “Adams, Ada | Dr 
He had s delicate white flower in his hand, | Major Barkley’s favor, who appeured to | And stare die when the day is born: Marmaduke Adnams, . 
and wore a suit of black velvet. Fosets anes peste nae be s man of recti- So wanes the world o'er all my ways. | Gloucestershire, with whom she resides. 

7 don’t think my lady will see you now, tude and thorough gentleman. But why It beare.st te htmess are not _ bright; 78 clear, rich — —** 
sir,’’ said Cox, who had met the boy. ‘‘Sbe | should this man be enriched by the Pome- en ee ably ape * oe a 


—*— where he was, Cox had 
to aay Anna, ther 
mselt—should be 

ttle Jord away? But Anna sald he 
to be admitted. 
es as he went 


in; ont Be tears stood in Rupert's. Anna 


tell you how sorry I am,”’ 
‘But please don’t cry woo 
much; she is gone up to Heaven.”’ 

“Oh, yes,”” answered Anna, bursting into 
. “If it had only pl God 
to spare her to usa little while!’ 
“I have brought this for her,”’ added Ru- 
rt, timidly ng the flower. ‘‘Would 
please to put it in her hand? It is quite 
: and mamma says she is in white now, 
with the an ~ 

Anna the flower with reverence. 
eae the gentle child to her, she sobbed 
upon his neck. What a beautiful nature he 
had this little Lord of Pomeroy! 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
LATER ON, 


if \HE lichen-covered walls of Pomero 
Abbey stood out, gloomy and grand, 
under the bright rays of the October 
moon, now riding in the cloudless sky 
and nearing its full. A stormy day had given 
place to acalm evening, its air really genial. 
Listlessly g about between the Keep 
and the front of the abbey, enjoying his 
after-dinner cigar, was Leolin Pomeroy. 
But, though bis gait might be listless, his 
mind was almost preternaturally busy. 
Time has elapsed since the events recorded 
im the last chapter. There has not been 
much to record: Pemeroy Abboy and those 
connected with it stand pretty much now as 
they stood before. 
It may be remembered that Leolin was in 
ee pn Jeet then at the favorable news re 
from Rome. But the news turned 
out to be false. At any rate, premature. 
Whether the cardinal, in his zeal for the 
cause he had taken up, had been over san- 
or whether his eminence was himself 


decree had mot passed. The marriage of 
Pomeroy still stood good in law. 

Only the greater reason, argued Leolin, 
for his efforts to be redoubled. The cause 
seemed to him to grow more righteous day 
by day, his own wrongs more cruelly glar 

Daring this interlude of time a second 
was born to him, bat it had died as the 
had. There was now another infant, 
few months old; a son, who had been 
Hugh after tne old lord. 
this was not the matter exercising 
"es mind to-night. The special per- 

his thoughts and darkening 
brow was one that many have, more or 
suffered from—lack of money. One 
on a secret suit for nothing. 
‘s was but a small one, as the 
knows. Very small indeed for a man 
of lite, 
embarrassment was the matter lying 
tht she inating. that 
train. To think 6, 
south above him, the Lady of Pome- 


Bil 


rer it? 
HE 
i 





roy revenues? What was the meaning of it? 


Andrew, merry as usual, 
redder than of yore. Coming from the 
direction of the chapel with a fleet step he 
had overtaken Leolin. ‘I thought you 
were in London.”’ 

‘< home an bour ago,’’ said Leolin, 
thro 28 end of his cigar. 

“T've —* to the chapel; ng that the 
black draperies were up and all things in 
readinese for to-morrow,”’ Anke ag the 
priest. And the words brougft to Leolin’s 
mind what perhaps he had —2—— for 

n—that the morrow would be a solemn 
ay with the Pomeroys; the anniversary of 
the dreadful death of Guy. 

A nice night.’’ remarked Leolin. 

“At present. But I don’t like those 
clonds over the forest: they mean stormy 
weather of some kind. I um going on to 
Lamp’s,’’ added the priest; ‘‘his mother’s 


woes How do you fiad Lady Anna look- 
ng?”’ 

“Bravely. She tells me she walked out 
to-day.”’ 


They strolled side by side to the front of 
the abbey, talking. when the priest con: 
tinued his way and Leolin stood still to light 
another cigar. Puffing away at it, he re- 
sumed the thoughts which Father Andrew 
had interrupted. 

“‘T shat] speak to Knox. Don’t know that 
it will be of any use: he never shows him- 
self too communicative on his mistress's 
affairs—by her orders, I suppose. And if— 
Why, who’s this? Knox himself? What does 
he wan, bere at this hour?’ 

James Knox was approaching the abbey 
gateway with a quick step, He soon dis-_ 
appeared within it. Leolin followed him to 
the business room, and found him rummag- 
ing amidst some papers on his large desk by 
the light of a solitary candle. 

Vdu work late,”” was Leolin’s greetin. 

“IT am pot at work,’’ Knox answered. 
“I took home in my pocket, as I thought, a 
list of accounts that I meant to go over 
leisurely to-night; but when I got there I 
could not find it. Not a single pocket was 
it to be fished out of. One does not like to 
lose things, Mr. Leolin, and Iam come up 
to look for it.”’ 

‘Ts it anything of consequence?”’ 

“Well, no. But I shall have to make out 
another. It was a list of the rents and 
moneys roy in this last year.’’ 

“Talking of rents, the revenues of this 
estate must be improving I fancy,”’ care- 
lessly observed ia. 

“They are. But it righted itself in your 
ga George’s time. Gaunt did wonders 

r gd 

*‘Ay: he knew who he was working for,”’ 


was Leolin's reply, given 2*8 but a 
gracious tone. tet now, with all these 
good revenues coming ipn—and they are 
—w hat does my brother George's widow 
with them?’ 

“‘Tassure you I do not know. The mo 
are paid in by me to the Owlstone Bank, 
and that’s all I have todo with them. The 
—* of Pomeroy no doubt transmits them 
to Mr. Hildyard ” 

‘No, Knox, I can tell you that nothing 
is transmitted to Mr. Hildyard. Not a single 
sixpence. Hildyard is as much in the dark 
asIam. Somebody else must act for her in 
regard to money matters: Hildyard does 
not.”’ 


Mr. Knox shook -his head. This was no 


gneen ot Sy Ne SS SS ene 

to t. 

old wh ry began searching 
“Has that anything to do with 











Barn with a false and fittul light. 


T Pleasure sits a syren there, 
And lifts the voice that lulled me long 
To airy altitudes of song, 
It dies upon the heedless air. 


Lo—from the heavens, one by one, 
The stars are sinking; and my life-- 
Mute witness of the unequal strife— 
Thrilis with the promise of the Sun. 


— — ⸗ 


His Last Investment. 


BY HERBERT HERBERT. 








young man, and a great 

Everybody said so,and what everybody 

says must be true, Yet many people 
did not like him. 

His first financial operation was not upon 
a large scale, but—it was successful. It 
was in his earliest youth. Its character was 
humble, but—it cleared him cent. per cent. 
It was a judicious investment of a half-pen- 
ny, in marbles. Not in solid blocks, but in 
those small spheres of stone which serve to 
develop the gambling propensity in th. 

He ag them troma youthful friend, 
temporarily impecunious, at the rate of 
twenty-four to the half-penny, and sold 
them betore evening twelve per ha’-penny, 
thus doubling his money. 

Throughout the marble season Peter car- 
ried on a successful bnsiness. At the end 
of it he was a capitalist. Moreover, he had 
acquired commercial experience. 

At the age of eleven, Peter left his first 
seminary for a larger one. In process of 
time he became head-boy, for the emolu- 
ments of schovl life were too good to be 
lightly abandoned. We need not trace his 
immediate subsequent career. From a fi- 
nancial standpoint it was a grand success. 

At two-and-twenty he was worth one 
thousand pounds, amassed, not inherited; 
his father having died insolvent the very 
year Peter left school. 

At two and-twenty, Peter came to Lon- 
don. He needed a large sphere of action. { 
Being not unduly ambitious, he sought it in 
a stockbroker’s office. He entered upona 
salary of twenty shillings per week, and 
with a fixed resolve to retire from it, and 
from all connection with business, when his 
accumulations reached fifteen thousand 
pounds. 

In three years, through his financial 
genius, he was a partner in the firm. 

Henderson and Smailes were great men 
for transactions in risky foreign government 
stocks. After one of these transactions the 
junior partner made a rough calculation,and 
found himself worth fifteen thousand 
pounds. 

Peter sought an interview with the head 
of the firm next day, and startled him even 
more than on the first occasion, when a simi- 
lar topic was discussed. 

hat, a young fellow like you, barely 
a retire! Smailes, you are mad.’’ 

‘‘There is method in my madness,’’ was 
the reply. 

**Well, well; if you are determined, there 
is an end tothe matter. We can wind up 
comfortably in about three months. That 
will suit you, I suppose.’’ 


ETER Smailes was a very superior 
P financier. 


Peter bowed a . Then he sat down 
and wrote two private letters. 
*‘Here’s a lark!"’ cried the clerk who 


stamped and posted them. “Old Batter 
Smiles has been writing to & private inquiry 
office, and to a dentist. 

Peter's theology was marvellously sound 
a OE 
upon a e t e n heard to 
say, and to maintain afterwards with much 
am. that in the scheme of creation, 

rovidence made one grand 
the endowing human beings with teeth. 
**From the cradle to the grave, sir, they are 
a bore, not a boon. come to torment 
us before our time,”’ Peter. He spoke 
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tator, Major Adnams, her uncle—£1 
Peter refolded the sheet, 

fully in its cover, and thrust th 

his writing-desk. A smile 
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‘Sit down, Frank; 
you. I leave for 
Kind of you to look in 


have seen 
since Major 


“Very little, 
death.”” 

‘True, true. Phe affair. We have seen 
nobody, positively nobody, except, indeed, 
our new neighbor, Mr. Smailes. : 

‘*The man with the teeth?”’ 


ea 
Fes 


: 
f 


“Our neighbor, Mr. Saailes, sir,’’ re- 
peated the doctor, with marked displeas. 
ure. »A gentleman whom I re as a 


decided acquisition to the neighborhood 
generally, and to myself in particular.’ 

‘Some stockbroking fellow, * not?” 

Dr. Adnams swelled with gnation, 
but did not deign a reply. 

‘‘He is reputed to be very rich,” said Miss 
Ada. ‘Do you know him?” 

‘Tntimately. Ihave seen him smile,”’ 

A man of sound judgment, and great 
taste,’’ exclaimed the doctor, angrily. ‘““The 
improvements he is projecting at the Her- 
mitage will make a perfect paradise of it.”’ 

“Provided he instal an Eve, and com- 
piste the analogy by calling the place 

en,” laughed Ada. 

Frank fidgeted upon the chair, and 
changed the subject. ‘How is Mra. Ad- 
nams?’’ 

‘She is suffering from a bad neuralgic 
headache, and keeps her room to-day. I 
—— so sorry she is not here to say good- 

ye.”’ 

Frank’s expressions of regret were cut 
short by the apparation of a boy in buttons, 
who presented a card to his master. 

“Did you show Mr. Smailes into the li- 
brary, Thomas?”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘Say I will be with him immediately.” 

“Pray do not let me detain you,’’ urged 
Frank, with alacrity. 

‘‘Ahem!"’ ejaculated the doctor, showing 
signs of uneasiness. ‘‘Perhaps I had better 
say farewell?’ and he left the room. 

* tee] positively grateful to Mr. Smailes, 

a. 

‘Your gratitude seems somewhat of a 
carping nature,’’ rejoined his companion, 
maliciously. 

He pushed his chair away angrily, and 
began to pace the room in 1* A very 
proud man was Frank Beuverre, and hasty 
withal. There was a brief struggle between 
will and anger, but the former was victor. 
He held out his hand. 

“Let us part triends, Ada; God knows 


when we may meet The dear old 
times were too sweet to We will for- 
get * if you wish it.”’ ‘ 

ce OU may forget ” Ww en 
the door opened, admitting —A 


“My dear Frank,” she cried, with effu- 
“I should never have forgiven the 
doctor if he had suffered you to leave with- 
out bidding me good-bye.” 

Frank made his ackno ts with 
the best grace he could muster, and de- 


parted. 
The interview in the doctor’s library was 
a satisfacto Mr. Smailes, with his 


sweetest — and most polite manner, ¢x- 
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resolving it should decide his fate. When 
the morning came he was yellow as a 

inea, his throbbed, his tongue was 

urred, and his pulse feverish. He ate no 

breakfast, and decided to step across to Hill 
House and excuse himself. 

A stranger arrived simultaneously with 
himself. e recognized the stranger as Mr. 
Beuverre, a young man whose he had once 
or twice heard coupled objectionably with 
that of Miss Adniims. 

“TI will wait,”’ thought Peter, ‘‘and will 
learn: his errand ere I announce mine.’’ 

There was a marked contrast between the 
reception of the two gentlemen. That ac- 
corded to Peter was rapturous; to Frank 


id. 
a frigidity wore off when Mr. Beuverre 
explained his errand. ‘‘My visit is one of 
final leave-taking,”’ said he. ‘‘I have ac- 
cepted a medical appointment under the In- 
dian Government, and my vessel sails next 
week.”’ 

“So soon!’’ said Mrs. Adnams, ina de- 
Repos voice, ‘‘I am so sorry.”’ 

eter glanced at Miss Ada, and thought 
she had paled slightly, until a sarcastic little 
speech reassured him. 

‘Your news will ey wen our day’s 
pleasure,”’ said she. ‘“‘We have organized 
a pic-n Bursall Broads.”’ 

" less you willbe #2 much engaged 
to join us?”’ gested Adnams. 

‘Thanks; T sah * pleased to do so,’’ 

wied Frank, sa ’ 
or -Confound the fe 2 thought Peter; 


him.’’ 
Th t was that the guests 
should assemble at Bursall Broads, a large 


sheet of water about four miles distant, fed 
its trout. The 
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al you should change. 
‘Frank, the was in You be- 
came proud, resen e, 
Believe me, I have ever been my self to 
you.” e 
‘Hush child, hush! Do remember 
that evening when we stood summer- 
house, and your father came towards us 
A ere ane ns 


“And begged the bunch of helio- 
trope I held TT eaid you might have it, but 
not apart from ite meaning. You took it; 
ve me back a li Ada, just as 
— reached ns. Is it ible you 

ew the significance of the aétion = 

Tiny fingers pluck a leaf to pieces. Down- 
east eyes keep their own secret. Com- 


3 


lips are obstinately silent; but the 
ghost of a smile tries hard to draw them 
a 


part. 
*‘Darling, all my life hangs on that mean- 
as Te you not tell it me?’’ 
smile has its way at last. She looks 
up with a glance, and a blush. 

*T will, sir, since are so pertinacious. 
Heliotrope means J love you, and now you 
may go to—India.”’ 

But he would not. Much against Dr. 
Adnams’ will, he insisted on becoming her 
partner. The very day he took up his 
abode at Trentring; Peter Smailes shook off 
the dust of his feet against it. ‘The Hermit- 
age has twice been put up toauction; but on 
both occasions it was bought in at a com- 
paratively low figure. The general opinion 
seems to be that Peter Smailes’ Last Lnvest. 


ment was a bad one. 
— — — — — 
TREASURE-TROVE. 





Something I’ve found on my way 
Through earth to day ; 
Something of value untold, 
Brighter than gold ; 
Something more fair than the tint 
Ot —— lint ; 
Something more swee n the song 
Of teathered throng ; 
Something that Jovelier glows 
Than queen iy rore ; 
Something more sparkling by far 
Than yon bright star : 
Something I cherish—how well ? 
Words cannot tell. 
Something—Oh, cannot you guess ? 
Tnen I confess, 
Someone has said ‘Love is blind ;”’ 
Yet do I find, 
Deep in the heart of my love, 
My Treasure-Trove. 
— — — — — — 


OLD ELSPA. 


BY ‘c. F. M. 





was. My mother died when I was young, 
I had been my father’s pet and darling, 
and now he was dead too, and his will had 
consigned me, tothe careand guardian- 
ship of his brother,a doctor, whose home 
lay amongst the mountains of Cumber- 
land. 
I did not get along very well with my 
relations. They had heard that I was gush- 
and exuberant, and finding me reserved 
lan mistook my morbid melancho- 
ly tor pride, and ceased to press their socie- 
ty or attentions on me. 
I see it all now, but then I was blind. I 
at my heart besides sor- 
parent, and I fear that 


| was alone in the world—or I thought I 


ed—and prisoned my free soal 
—2 caneageasive walle of stone. 
The thrifty household ways of my sunt 
and cousins, which kept them ever busy, 
were strange tome. My dainty fingers had 
no acqasintance with ie Or paste- 
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when I opened house- 


meat. 

It was _~ A. our dinner-hour, and 
my absence alarmed them. Of course 
I explained the cause of my delay, and it 
was only by Aunt Ritson’s agitation that I 
fully comprehended the danger [had es- 
ca 






la, 
‘‘Edward is all impatience to see 


. ge to, 90 you, and 
Phe excitement however, had not all 23382 our New Year's gift. 
been on my account. Bella had received ward!’’ I gasped. 


‘Yes, my dear, Edward! Did you not 


an invitation to spend some months with a PBS gy ne 


newly-married friend in London, and . 
natured Winnie wasin high glee. Even 
aunt acknowledged it was ‘a chance 
not to be missed, if possible;’’ and I saw 
her glance furtively at Uncle Ritson. Still, 
possibilities were not discussed in my pre- 
sence. It was not until I had retired tomy 
own pretty room for the night, that I over- 
heard the sisters discussing the problem, un- 
mindfulofthethin partitions between the 
head of my bed and theirs. 

I found that money—or its scarcity— 
stood in the way, and heard the chances of 
the matrimonial market calculated with a 
balance greatly in favor of London. 

Money! How I hated the word! I 
would have given every sbilling I possessed 
to be assured that Edgar Neville was true 
to me, and would seek me out when the 
period ot probation prescribed by my 
father was gone by. But where could he 
seek for me? Correspondence had been 
forbidden. He knew not my address, and 
my father had withheld Edgar’s from me. 
Au, how he repented before died! How 
lad he would have then been to leave me 

those strong protective arms! 

It was May when Bella went, and very 
soon there came letters filled with the won- 
ders she had seen and the places she had 
visited. Then came one from Hastings, in 
which she told of her introduction tos Mr. 
Neville. . 

Again andagain, we heardof this same 
Mr. Neville, and my heart to be torn 
with doubts and suspicions. I felt assured 
that Bella was in love with him, and 
that he wasthe Edgar Neville of my adora- 
tion. 

At length a letter came, addressed in a 
manly hand to Uncle Ritson, with Edgar's 
well-known crest upon the seal. It was a 
proposal for my cousin's hand. 

My head swam round, butI mustered 
courage to ask Mr. Neville’s Christian 
— He had merely signed J. E. Ne- 
ville. 

Ah, that was it, sare enough—John Ed- 
gar. 

I had my back towards my uncle, stand- 
ing in the doorway, as I asked. No one 
noticed how I staggered into the hall, or 
how I snatched my hat from the stand and 
darted up the mountain-side to cool ~ 4 
fevered brow and still my - 


ted upon. 

his lower lip, aad 
to cut it out, first put- 
ting the man under the influence of chloro- 
form. Before the oper ation was completed 
the effect of the drug wore off, but the pa- 
tient refused to e any more, and he 
stood the remainder of the cutting and sew. 
ing up withouta murmur. When the op. 
eration was completed, it was found neces. 


sary to shave him before a o r. 
A razor was ph of 8 


= scraped one side of the man’s face. 
hile preparing, with many flourishes, to 
ome operations on the other, the sufferer 

: “Doctor, I guess I will take some 
more chloroform before you shave the other 
cheek.”’ Dr. G. is a very good sur , but 
his tonsorial skill is now under a cloud. 


Ly 1690 a pam was published in Eng. 
land which cited a law of Lycurgus, tw the 
eflect that ‘‘tbey who lived unmarried and 
childless should be debarred from all sports, 
and f orced to go paked in winter about the 
mark et-place."’ Five years later Pariia- 
ment imposed a tax on bachelors varying 
with the social standing of each offender. 
An unmarried duke, after attaining the age 
of twenty-five, paid $60 a year; ap arch- 
bishop had to pay a g more; a bishop 
—3 Setee 

ty, law, or physic, at $5; a gen- 
tleman at $1.50. 
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brook the two spent the long 
Billy building er bridges, 
only watching. Yes, 

y was a sortof mania, 
th the boy; fairy-like little 

, stretching from step- 
— and fashioned 
is knife, to be destroyed 
in turn, as the 

and im and 

For such a child, and ig- 
‘as he was, they were 


tiny brid of 
the weight of 7 
there genius slumbering io 

He worked in secret, the 
; at the sound of a footstep down 
and away floated the ma. 
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es, as he stood and 

atit, the sole beholder and admirer of 

is work. The sweet autumn day smiled 
upon him—that was all. 

But, lo! thera, riding out of the wood, was 
Miss Alice, Herbert Everard’s fair-haired 
sister, on her pony. She was but nine,\a 
sweet child, with golden hair streaming 
down over her blue habit, the white feather 
in her hat waving in the wind. On she 
came, Herbert running bebind. 

“Over it, Alice! break it down!"’ he cried, 


- | as if in bravado, from a distance. 


Had they been watching? It seemed so. 
Billy trembled. 

*‘Don't!"’ he shouted: ‘‘it will break.’’ 

“TI don’t care,’’ retorted Herbert, now 
close to his sister, quivering with anger. 
“On, Alice!’’ and he gave the pony a switch 
with his stick. 

The animal darted forward; he was on 
the bridge; there was a slight crash, a 
scream, and Alice and her pony were in the 
stream. Herbert stood paralysed with ter- 
ror; and well he might, the coward! He 
had sacrificed his sister—for what? for re- 
venge?t no, he had nothing to revenge. 
Billy hesitated; his soul was fighting a bat- 
tle. Should he let that little fair-haired 
thing, drifting away, perish, and thus pay 
back to the proud unfeeling boy, with inter- 
est, the cruel death of little Tricksy? No! 
al] that was noble, generous, and manly 
within him cried no, and he darted into the 

, ex water. The pony had 

ed out and away; poor little Alice 
was drifting, struggling, and now raising a 
feeble cry. Now he held the small, help- 
less thing; now he was clutching the 
and rushes to rest a moment; and now he 
was on the bank, little senseless Alice in 
his arms. The brother's love prevailed over 
the pride and aepeqnece of the boy; Herbert 
Everard wrung Billy’s hand, but spoke 
never a word, then together they carried 
their burden home. 

The next day Alice was quite well; Her- 


| bert Everard and Billy Bolton were friends 


al oe, reed were not 22* but = 
young architect's masterpiece ingenuity 
was spoilt, aud Trickey lay dead in the gar- 
dea. But Billy was glad—glad in the con- 
sciousness of having performed a great deed 
by conquering revenge and doing good w 


an enemy. Surely this was something 
which nothing could crush or — it 
should never lie ia ruins, Heaven helping 


genius for ge , him 
where he could have his ts cultivated 
and made the most of. 

And if some day he is not one of the 


Does as Fooo.—It has been predicted by 
ic dietists that d will yet 
become a favorite food in civiliz They 
are eaten, it is enid,in parts of Northern Eu- 
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knew he was relentless. Yet when he told 
her she should keep her old cabin on the 
estate, and the boy could sometimes visit 
her, she seemed satisfied. 

Only seemed—for she did not Jove her 
master. Not alone that he took her darlin 
from her, but for a stronger reason. He 
had discharged her nephew Jacob, for 
drunkenness, without a character, and the 
poor youth, in his despair, had killed him- 
self. Meg laid his death at the lord’s door, 
and hating him bitterly, she had resolved 
on revenge. 

It was a bright summer day, and God- 
frey, weary of playing, run down to 

t Meg. He arrived there hot and 
tired. 

“Give me some water,’’ was his first de 
mand; ‘‘I am so thirsty, nurse!”’ 

‘Ig it wather you'd be drinking, me dar- 
liat? Wait and I'll give you someof the 
wine with wather and sugar, his riverence 
brought me.”’ 

Godfrey sprang up to her assistance, and 
went to the cupboard, which he knew con- 
tained all the woman's stores, to get out the 
sugar. He brought out the well-known 
brown paper = et, and placed it before 
her. Meg talking to the child meanwhile, 
poured some of its contents into the glass, 
but just as he was beginning to drink, an 
idea seemed to strike her; she examined the 
paper more *— then with a cry of 
horror took the beverage from Godfrey's 
hand. 

“Oh, then, may the saints protect and 
shield ye, machree!"’ she exclaimed, in a 
tone of alarm, ‘Give me back that glass; 
sure that’s not sugar at all.’’ 

“Why, nurse,’’ said little Godfrey, look- 
ing up at her in bewilderment, ‘‘you wld 
me so when I asked you the other day what 
was in that paper.’’ 

‘*Troth an’ its poison,’’ said Meg, grave- 
ly. Then recovering herself, she added 
lightly, ‘‘Children shouldn't be afther axing 
so many questions;’’ and going to the cup- 
board, she put by the packet. 

The child was quieted; but his silence, 
which continued for some time, was so un- 
like his usual self, that Meg, not under- 
standing his humor, and ft las to what 
he might report up at the castle, proposed 
telling him a tale to divert the current of 
his thoughts. 

And she told him the history ot the curse, 
but in the midst of it she was interrupted 
by the entrance of Sir Digbert, who had evi-. 
dently heard much of her story. 

“I see it will not do, " said he. “I 
had hoped low for the boy and self-interest 
would have made you muore ot. I 
must keep him away trom you for awhile. 
Come Godfrey,’’ he added, ‘‘come . home 
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lemonade. 

While he was wonderin 
left the room and > 
muttering to herself as she did so, ‘‘May the 
heavens be yer bed to night, Sir Digbert 
Trust me, but me boy shall be heir of 
Kelly, and the curse shall be broken. 
Shure, if it’s broke once, isn’t it for ever?’ 

Godfrey, really nervous now, crouched 
behind some curtains, determining to wait 
till his father came, and tell him all about 
what he had seen and heard. For some 
time his terror succeeded in keeping bim 
awake, but Nature gained the mastery, and 
notwithstanding his fright and alarm, the 
child was soon fast asleep, and when Sir 
Dig>ert entered, was far away in the land 
of dreams, seeing Meg and the Banshee, and 
drinking lemonade, and—— 

Here something roused him. What was 
it? Where was he? Why, he must have 
been sleeping; his father was in bed, had 
just struck a match, and took up his lemon- 
ade, drinking which was the last thing he 
did before settling to sleep. Just as he was 
about to apply the glass to his lips, it was 
wrenched violently from his and 
Godfrey, pale and trembling, looking like a 
ghost in his white night garments, stood 
betore him. 

‘‘Don't drink that, papal—don't,’’ cried 
the child, holding the glass still farther 
from his astonished father. ‘‘I don’t know 
if it’s sugar or poison, but Meg or the Ban - 
shee, or the ghost, put something in it, and 
I went to sleep, papa. Let me take it,” and 
before Sir Digbert could interfere, the child 
had put the glassto his lips, and drunk 
some drops, but not many, for in an instant 
the glass was violently dashed out of his 
hands, so forcibly that it lay shivered in 
pieces on the floor, and he himself was foid- 
ed in the embraces of his foster-mather, who 
was weeping and raving over him. 

“Och, me darlint,”” she cried; “Oh, me 
boy! me blessing! what'll Ido now! How 
could ye be atther drinking that? Och, 
I’ve killed ye; I’ve killed ye, me life.’’ 

Sir Digbert angrily interfered at this 
point, and separated the two. 
*‘Leave the house instantly Meg,“ he 
said, sternly. ‘I see what it is; you have 
tried to nme, and watched to see the 
deed consummated. Go, I say.”’ 

The woman obeyed, quelled for once, and 
left the room with hurried tread, while Sir 


direct the wicked 

and his children’s ch dalen thoes oe?” 
Cana it bave been that the half-uncon- 

scious, yet self. a child 
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* our notions as to the fitness of —** 


the Turanian site down in des and disgust 


hand way of J kh Ch —8 
Ww a nese 
clasps own ; together and shakes 


In the matter of visiting cards the same ec- 
centricity of pu te oheorvable. A China 
man Loe a pe ecard on! — yy 
terms person visi an m it is 
from five to six times vo than what Euro- 
peansare inthe habit of employing. When 
& little more ceremony is requisite. the card is 


rect to return to the. guest. At banquets or 


formal dinners the guest brings his cara of 


invitation with him (also a many-icaved 
pamphbiet), and restores it with a solemn bow 
8* host before assuming his seat at the ta- 
Scarlet is the color for all visiting cards, 
save during mourning, when purple or }|a- 
power pp Ae is used according to the 
loss deplored: but the entire 


an te Go cheapo of “teh 0nd 


As regards the points of the compass, 
the Chinese method of quotation is mite ait 


In dates, whether orally or in writ- 
ing, . more , the your is 
day. The moreover, never heads a r 
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suffice to show 
mould the Chinese mind 
is formed as compared to ours. 


Srientihiy ad Oselut 


New Lerrer Boxes. —In Liverpool, 
Eng., many of the street letter boxes now 
have a door which shuts with a sprin 
the same time moves a 
of ite last clearance. 
fora particular mal, snd tho post offes hss 

r , an oO 
check uron ite men. 8 


Tae TELEPHONE.—At a recent conven- 
tion of electricians in C 
that Edison bad so impro 
strument of the tele 
the message transmitted was increased enough 
mn standing twelve or 
the instrument. It was 
that communication could be had by 
instrument across the ocean, through the 
Atiantic cable, and that talking from one side 
of the continent to the other would be a thing 
of hourly practice. 


THe Use or Quintrnz.—lIt is a well- 
known fact to medical men that there exists a 
Si aekhnattabtne antee 

e ns 
. ent that the 





public can thus as- 


, it was stated 
the receiving in- 
@ that the volume of 


to be heard bya 
fifteen feet away 


number of peo- 

idea being very 

use of it affects 
hysician 


and examining the evi- 


cently been coilecti 
le, and has come to the 


dence as far as 
—— that in come & cases there 
permanent nervous on of the 

duced which justifies the opinion. seed 


CurE FoR Insomn1a.—Sit down in an 
all the muscles of the 
drop torward upon the 
as low as it wii] fall without forcing it. 
this way fora few minutes, freein 

drowsy feel ng wall open Tuten a reetral 

sue, w 1 

¢ . Ss me. will, if not 
less fit comes on in the nig 
sit up in the position described 
y part ot the body must be avoided, and it 
— oe phan Os lying 
inom tho pitew. pit straight or thrown 


Tue CoLor or THE Harz.—An eminent 
chemist has been analyzing bair and has been 
abie to separate several well-marked, differ- 
ently colored substances, and the 
these were a black 
substance, which w 

ellow coloring 
rcontained a small 
substance, yet by tar 
different tints may be accounted for by sup- 
posing that it contains a varying amount of 
the above named three substances in mixture. 
In regard to the possibility of hair changing 
color ina day or night, he takes the nega- 


ition, relaxin 


one can simply 
Stiffness of 


entand a red brown 
passed intoa 


Toe Eartu’s Procress.—A new scien- 
tific instrument has been constructed b 
which the hourly p 
through space can be noted. It is about six 
iron tripod and del- 
icate pendulum. an index attached 
to the upper portion of the 
when the pendulum is started this is perfectly 
In six minutes tbe earth’s motion be- 
comes apparent, and the needle shows about 
one degree of deviation. In one hour the 
movement isso marked that the distance tra- 
versed by the eurth may be estimated from 
nduium is of such delicate 

is will remain in motion 


ite data. The 


for 12 hours, and yet may be retarded or even 
stopped by blowing upon it. 
A Remepy ror Weax Eves.—A simple 


remedy tur weak ur sore eyes is recommen 
mall tablet of eider flow- 
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————— ie» ‘greater favorite than 
= Published by J L. Shorey. of Bos- 
The Magazine of American History for 


January, continues ite valuable record of 
American bistorical events. Its contenw be- 


orma Constitu 
York,” by the editor,John Austin Stevens, 
with an filastration of the first Senate House 
at Kingston. An articleon “ nm; ite Ori- 


ticle of at in 

“Globe of Ul ” with illustrations. The 
editor states special attention will be 
given in the future numbers to the geography 
of the American Continent as shown upon 
early globes, of which nine are known to ex- 
ist antedating the middie of the Sixteenth 
century. 

One of several new Satures which will 
appear during next year “The Literary 
World,” Boston, will be a series of “Snort 
Studies of American Authors,” by Mr. T. W. 
Higginson. These persse will be both criti- 
cal and descriptive, bat Fr subjects will not 
be announ in advance. 

The December number of Blackwood's 
Magazine, which concludes volume CXXIV, 
opens with an article on alisis, bei 
pumber one of a series of articies, entiti 
“Contemporary Literature.” The series on 
“French Home Life” is continued and intro 
duces the subject “In the Country.” The ser- 
fal story “Jonn Caldigate,” is continued with 
interest. The rest of the contents are ‘The 
Fruit and Vintage of Herefordshire,” “The 
Progress of Navai Architect ”" The Cot- 
tage by the River,” and “The in Settie- 
ment.” Published by the Leonard Scott Co. 
of New York, and for sale by W. B. Zeiber, o 
this city. 


On 


GRAINS OF GOLD. 


A rances are deceiving; jud not 
mn gi judge 


The winter of discontent is the coldest of 
all winters. 

In talking or writing, let your words be 
few but well chosen. 

Let not the stream of your life always be 
& murmuring stream. 

The best way to condemn bad traits is by 
practicing ones. 

All persons know when they are knaves ; 
few when they are fools. 

Every art is best taught by example; good 
esate pleaese good friends. 7 — 

The majority of mankind use their first 
years to make their last miserabie. 

A quarrel is, niae times out of ten, merely 
the fermentation of a misunderstanding. 

Whoever is honorable and candid, honest 
ard courteous is a true gentieman, rich or 
poor. 

You cannot dream yourself into a char- 
acter; you must hammer and forge yourself 
one. 

Many persons of considerable importance 
don’t understand that it is ai) self-import- 
ance. 

If a tree has not blossomed in the spring, 
2 will vainly look for fruit on it in the aa- 
umn. 

One doubt solved by yourself will open 
ey 4 mind more than the resolution of many 

y another. 
The mind that lies fallow but a single day 
sprouts up in follies only kilied by long cal- 
ture and care. 
Let reason be your rule, conscience your 
counsellor, and your actions ever vontrary to 
those you find fault witb. 

Write your name with kindness, love and 
me on the hearts of the peopie you meet 
year by year,and you will not be forgotten. 
Great efforts from motives is the best 
definition of & The easiest life isa 
burden to him who nowmotive for perform- 
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On being q as to ber , she 
she the lady the 
wanted a wet nurse, and she had come 
The other day, as two friends were talk- 
—— py A 
ous of the ment and. by the way” tant 
aS miel_hew & fee — _ 
A onnceited with 





man mildly res ded, “Then, 
19 probable — your creed wit 
short one.” , 

A lady inquired of a neighbor how a cer 
tain * oe og — for his ae 
ness—@w been gotti along, 
and tne ly was, “I believe he is nev abie 
sit up at his wneals, but still has to lie down 
at his work.” 

‘How did you come to get married?’ 
asked a man of a homely friend. ‘Well, 
you see,” he replied, I'd vainly tried to 
win several giris | wanted, I fiaaliy turned 
my attention to one that wanted me, and then 
it didn’t take long to arrange matters.” 


When a young society th arrives late, 
d 1 f * . 

re ay yp 

hisdelay was caused by the urgenctes of busi- 


ness or a too protracted argument with « 
grasping washerwoman. 
to 


Mrs. Shoddy's views are in 
those who are thinking about ew car. 

e, Shesays she has t ht all over, 
and come to conclusion t are 
too} that these ‘ere coupons are too shut 


up, bat that a nice stylish pony phantom 
seems to be just the thing. 


A tenant has been importuned so fre- 

quently for his rent thatina climax of exae 

tion, the other day, he turned on the land- 

ord with the mt and conciusive retort: 

“Now you needn't puton so many airs, oid 

man. Why I owe enough in this town to buy 
all your old bouses!"’ 


When s young man with creaky boots is 
ushered up the centre length of ebureh 
aisle vainly endeavoring to catch up to the 
young lady who tis several feet ahead of him, 
the solemn stillness which pervades the air is 
notatall calculated to restore his equilib- 
rium, or soothe his shattered nerves. 


And now the long winter evenings are 
coming when, with chairs drawn near 
er, we shall sit in close communion, she and 
we, and in the flickering ingie-glow baiid fair 
fire-tancies of the future time, dream 
dream of the yet-to-be, and hold that everiast- 
ing yarn for the children’s stockings. 


One afternoon, while a tight-rope walker 


was ng through his performance, & bo 
about tweive years old turned to an acquaint. 


ance of the same age and remarked: “Tom, 
don't you wish you could do tnat?’—“Yese I 
do,” sadly repited Tom;*but my parents make 
me go to school, and are determined that I 
sha’n’t never be anybody!” 


The talk at dinner was about various ac- 


qenintonese how they had married, and their 


omestic life. After numerous observations 
from one and another, a guest addressed the 


host's daughter, ® young ri | me or ten 
years old, who wore & very ug 

sion: “Weil, mademoiselie, what is your 

ion about all this? Shall you m or remain 
single?” “Neither. I tnink I shall be a wid 

ow 


tful expres. 
opin 


— — — — 


The wise man makes equality and 4 
and 


tice the basis of all his conduct. The 

forme the ruleof his behavior, deference 

modesty mark his exterior, sincerity and &- 

delity serve him for accomplisuments. 
— — — — 


... Ta work out our own contentment, we 
should labor not so much to increase our sab- 





stance, as to moderate our desires. 
























































Op port of mine, ang hasten to my Love | 


And that} wander forsaken bowers 
widowed dove, 
once forsaken of her mate, 
Dow ever after desolate. 


of mi and whisper in her 
sot Lag lite © tree no longer green. 
bere mter's barren ness inay foreseen 
In branch and bough by Autauin's touch made 


were | 
And like the leaves which rough winds vio- 
The days from off my life drop desolate. 


And tf that move her not, go, kiss each lip, 
And tell her that I can no longer live, 
Uniess she come again to me, and give 

Her sweet and ever-constant fellowship. 


ae ga pees shake nos eopeente 
BRIC-A-BRAC. 


A Faexon Svurenetition.—White 
rets are believed by the Norman 
to be the souls of unbaptized infants. 

Tnx largest individual] tax-payer in Bos- 
ton is Joshua M. Sears, who pays $37,754 on 
$2,049,400. W. F. Weld is taxed on 62,- 
663,500, Moses Williams on $2,051,400, and 
John L. Gardner on $1,264,500; unese being 
the only men who pay tax on more than 
$1,000, 0 00. 

Tux Earl of Carnarvon, late Colonia) 
Minister in the Beaconsfield government, 
has married his cousin, Elizabeth Howard, 
daughter of Henry Howard of Greystoke, 
and a relative of the Duke of Norfolk. Cur- 
narvon is one of the richest, purest and most 
cultivated of English gentlemen. 

Ax actor with a very homely phiz was 
once acting Mithridates, when a besutfful 
captive to him, “My lord, your coun- 
tenance changes.’’ Theodore Hook, who 
was in the pit, exclaimed, ‘‘Don’t stop him 
For Heaven's sake, let 





fer- 


Rose CuLtivatTion.—Rose cultivation is, 
in South-eastern France, a considerable in- 
dustry. The perfume manufacturers in one 

ment consume annually 6000 hun. 
dred-weight of roses. May is the harvest 
time. uring the summer the field takes 
care of itself. In the fall it is carefully weed - 
ed and manured, the manure consisting ex- 
clusively of offal from the perfume factories 
and other vegetable matter. 

Tae Omper or THe GAnteR.—And now 
the of the origin of this order has been 
dispelled. An bistorical investigator says 
that during the Crusades on the arrival of 
Queen Berengaria in Sicily, King Richard, 
in honor of his betrothment, established a 
fraternity of twenty four knights, who, 
pledged themselves to the king to scale the 
walls of Acre, and that they might be 
known at the storming of that city the king 
appointed them to wear each a blue band of 
leather on the left leg. They were known 
as the Knights ot the Blue Thong.and were 
placed under the invocation of St. George. 

In {illustration of the sufferings endured 
by the poor at Manchester, England, on ac- 
count of the hard times, it is rejated that a 
butcher missed a large bunch of ‘‘lights’’ 
trom which the heart and liver had been de- 
tached, and which he had seen hanging out- 
side his window a moment before. Going 
to the door he observed a man making oft 
with it. He quickly followed him unob- 
served, and, picking up a policeman as he 
went along, they went into the man’s house, 
only to find him and his wife and children 
tearing asunder and ravenously devouring 
the “raw materia]’’ that had just been sto- 
len! The butcher's heart was touched, and, 
instead of having the man arrested, he gave 
him a couple of shillings. 

Tae Irauian Peasant.—Life among the 
Italian peasamia generally may be taken 
from the cundition of the daily laborers of 
Calabria. Until the age of 9%, the 
young Calabrian 8 pigs and sheep and 
takes care of the donkeys. He then works 
in the flelds and gains cight cents a day. 
At 15, he gains fourteen cents; at 20, seven- 
teen cents and what soup he needa, or twen- 
ty-five cents without soup. He then thinks 
of marrying, and lives with his wife ina 
one-story hut with an earthen floor, the 

to which generally comes by the door. 
bed is of straw, and his food of the 
simplest description, without meat or wine. 

Musica, Punrases.— Musical phrases 
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On the ot im the 

* — —— 
reer hes ear. proceeds the 

coulis in which prisoners are ned. 
There are nandred cells in which are 
i over siateen con victa. 


their evening conversation ranges over a wide 
fleld—the the the future, their 
ortininal] lott, 


whitewashed walls the halls are jets, 
which flare in the constant ht of atr cir- 
colating in the prison,and wh cast their 
flickering rays into the celis across the pass- 


passage on the prison may 
seen. 
Three , armed for any em 


Passing along the balconies at 7 o'clock in 
the evening and ,ooking between the iron 
ng®, the visitor will find alight burning 

n nearlyevery cell. Where there are two con- 
victs in the same cell 


in the prison library. The books most sought 
after by the prisoners are novels, books of 
travel, and biographies. They are permitted 
to read story pa and magazines, bat no 
tee op = may Keeping the news of the out-ide 
worid from thems one of their most serious 
deprivations. 

he convicts are permitted to bave lights in 
their cells until] 9o'clock. They ure furnished 
with kerosene lam p»,and are aliowed a certain 
amount of ol]. Some of them seem to be afraid 
ot the darkness,and turn their lights down 
very low,and try to conceal them when tne 
keepers pass, in order that they may turn 
them up aguin and not be in the dark. Near the 
close of the week they make all sorts ol prom- 
ises in order to get a fresh aupply of oil. It ta 
considered safe to let them have lights in their 
celle, for they can only burn the few combus- 
tibles In the cell,and if they do that the pen- 
alty ie to have their lights taken away from 
them—which is considered a very severe pun. 
isament. 

At 9 o'clock the bell is rang for “lights out.” 
Then more faces are seen at the gratings, and 
tbere is a wreater disposition — the con- 
victs to talk with their neighbors. It is a cur- 
ious fact that those who sleep the least are 
“long time” men whose terms have almost ex- 


pired, pe J seldom close their eyes in sleep 
Lhe last nights of their stay in prison, “Only 
fourteen days more andl feel as though I 


shoald fly,” said one «f the convicts. New 
comers are restless and wakeful, but less so 
tban those mentioned above, though they 
are more likely to be afraid of the darkness 
and the solitude. Passing along the gailories, 
you will find thatsome have papers before the 
doors, to keepout the lightof the gas jets in 
the hall#, while others are pressing their faces 
against No grannes Se em all the light they 
can, Occasionally the tick of a clock is heard 
within acell. There is much companyin a 
clock's ticking. Sometimes the keepers find 
& man standing close to the grates, with the 
tips of bis fingers protruding between the 
bars, and when is asked why he does not lie 
down and sleep, he declares that he cannot 
"fe the darkness at the back partof his 
cell. 

Itis interesting to note the expedients to 
which the prisoners wil! resort to kill the time 
that hangs so heavily on them. Some of them 
devote their time to making curious articles 
with which to adorn their cells, producing the 
queerest articies from the strangest matertal. 

sbred of cloth is ingeniously tringed and 
bordered with something 3 resemble em- 
brotdery, and the completed icle ts caught 
back with a cord as ingeniously made as the 
curtain, Others turn their attention to inven- 
tion. The lever lock, ~ which fifty cells are 
locked and unlocked with a single key at the 
end of the gallery, isthe invention of a con- 
vict, and is considered very secure. Think of 
a prisoner spending his time in contriving a 
lock to lucrease the security of his prison! 
But the time went faster when he was do- 
ing it. Some ofthem make pets of the mice 
that acamper over the stone floors of the 
prison, and tame them to such an extent that 
they drop in and spend hours q@ith their con- 
vict friends. 

In the keeper's office is a partly finished pack 
of cards which one of the convicts was caugpt 
making. If he had succeeded be would have 
been able to enjoy the exciting sport of a game 
of solitaire. A few years ago could hardly 
become interested in a game where blue chips 
predominated ; now he was ready to become 
excited overa yame between bis right hand 
and his left for imaginary stakes. The carcs 
were made of shipping tags which he had 
smuggle’ from the shoe sbop and the suits 
were warked in blood. The face cards were 
ingentously figured. One bore the figure of a 
police officer, Of course the maker intended 
this fora knave. But the pack was not com- 
pleted, for 1t got into the keeper's desk be- 
lure the cards were more than balft marked. 
A chapter might be written on the expedients 
of Ube prisoners for killing time. 

There is caste In Sing Sing prison. At the 
head of the elite stand the bank robbers. The 
man who entersas the hero of a daring and 
successful bank rob , and was given awa 
by some faithless pai, finds bis reputation al- 
ready established. The manner in which mur- 
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the place, the 

from part of the biock of 

ceils come notses hear. They can also 

determine nature of sounds. A thump- 

ants‘ malta by tae echous thet are sak’ 
and is mu 

ened. Enel.” saye the keeper, “is the fellow 


to be st us in the matter of dreams. 
If they have ba dreams, will ony that 
somebody is working for their release. If they 


dream horrible — they fear that harm 
has come to their relatives, or that they may 
be taken sick, and may die before they are re- 


At3 o'clock in the morning a small gang of 
are aroused and taken down into the 

attehen. They thoroughly understand what 
is required of them there; and, Sones their 


faces and hands under a howe,they begin hurl- 
ing great chunks of meat into pots sur- 
rounded by coils of steam pipes. The room is 


— = oa. and the convicts, working in 
their s suits, prevent a strange appear- 
when the mat is cooked it is placed in 


ance, 
a mili—which runs by stesam—and is ground 
up with potatoes and onions. This h is 


served to the convicts at 7 o’clock in the mess- 
room, and, with bread and coffee, constitutes 
their breakfast. Inside of the main hall all is 
stil until toward 6 o’ciock. Then the pr‘son- 
ers begin to stir in their cells. There is beard 
a tumultuous coughing and yawning and 
clearing of throats, and an occasional matu- 
tinal breakdown by some prisoner who has 
arisen with a morning chilliness upon bim. A 
littie while later the day keepers enter the 
hall, carryingin their hunds the keys with 
which the ceiis are locked. The cell doors are 
thrown open, and the men march out in gangs 
of thirty-five, forty, or fifty. carrying in one 
hand their buckets. They “form on” tor that 
step known as the locked march, walking 80 
close in single file that light does nut show be- 
tween the men. The head man sets the step 
tor the gang. This is a ition of some re- 
»ponsibility, but very little honor. The step 
is a quick, short scuff. The man who sets 
the step stamps the time itor them 60 
loud his footsteps ring — te the build- 
ings like the biows of a swedging machine. 
Atthe rear of almost every company two or 
three lame convicts follow, shambiling alon 
us best they can, and making a queer Contras 
with the mathematical step of those in front. 
The warca is continued io the interior of the 
ness roow, and there the convicts sit down to 
tbeir bread, hash and coffee. 
— — — — — 

What is called a ‘‘Carnival of Authors’’ is 
promised in Boston for some day in January. 
‘The Old Soath Courch will profit from the re- 
ceipts. One author, it is said,will go to the en- 
tertalnment perhaps disguised as another— 
Dr. Hoimes, for instance,in the character of 
Dr. Holland, Mr. Howells as George Ticknor, 
Henry James, Jr..as Edward Everett, or Mr. 
Longfellow as Bret Harte. Promise is aiso 
xiven that famous authors of the past will be 
represented, and even Shakspeare is men- 
tioned, wniie the long list includes Addison, 
Goldsmith, Ga@the, Burns, Scott, Irving and 
Dickens. 

— — 

The various new fashions in fans were 
shown at a recent opening atthe Palais Royal. 
The handsomest styles forevening dress are of 
white satin, brocaded, lace covered, or piain ; 
the top edged with marabout, which is tipped 
with gold. The tortoise she!] fans are equally 
rich ; these have natural feather tops,or pea- 
cock feather tops. UOneof the newest designs 
baa ebony sticks, with cock feathers curled at 
the ends; in the feathers are delicate flower 
paintings. These fans are extremely rich in 
elfecta, and the ends are tipped with silver 
plates with the monograms Of the wearer. All 
the new striped tans are also shown, as well as 
new fan chateljaines. ® 

— — — ee 


A wifeis handy about the house. She’ll 
take agreatinterestin you. ifyon go oatat 
nig ht she'll tell you about yourself, and more 
too. Of course she'll know where you have 
been and what kept you so late. And after 
you tell her and she wont believe you, you 
musn’tmind that; and if, after going to bed, 
she says she hasn't closed her eyes the whole 
night, and then keeps up the matinee two 
hours longer and won't go to sleep when she 
has the chance, you musn‘t mind that either— 
it’s her nature. You'll be accustomed to her 
little ways in time. 

— — — — — — 


In Wennesbury, in England, a few days 
ago, a girl named Julia Burns put a metallic 
sleeve linkin her mouth for the purpose of 
hiding it from her sister, who was searching 
for it. She swallowed the link, which was 
about the size of a five cent piece, and fell 
down upon the floor. She turned black in the 
tace, and although an emetic of salt anu water 
was at once administered, she died in about 
fifteen minutes, 

— a 

The immense sugar pine logs cut near 
Truckee, Nev.,are sent down the precipitous 
side of a mountain in a chute that empties 
them into a deep pond. The descent is 1,700 
the last third of which is perpendicular, 
#0 that the logs strike the water with a report 
that can be heard a mile away. The Togs 
—* several tons each,forming a tremendous 
missile. 





—— — — 


Statuary in white marble form very 
retty tableaux, and give, perhaps, less trou- 
le than any other torm of “dressing up :” 

white sheets being the attire worn. Some lit- 
tle study is needful in order to dress them af- 
ter a classical fasbion, and a good deal of pa- 
tience is req in the model. Marble hair 
may be produced with plaitea candiewick. 


— — 
— ¥ porns that there is 
0’ coal to prod 
yield —* to in Great Britain for 1.000 
Go igrant s loan of $1,800,000 for the puspeee ey 
working them. * 
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tree in the centre, and objects al 
sides of the hall full of presents for the 
hold and visitors. Their Royal 
ves, 







ve the Prince, on his bi a 
weighing machine, which has 
bho 





ai 
with a conspicuous place in ; 
æ2 alongside the hall, and rer 
each party, erally after 
guests are requested to come and be 


” ee to which some 
They then, fn their own —— 
ally for the purpose. They write 
nt — —— at the 

ou read: eavy ng dress, 
Velvet dress—the hea ones ge 
tribute some of the fault to the 
is an interesting book, containi aA 
does, autographs of many long sin 
away. 

The drawing-room is a particularly 

room, tull of furniture, and every @ 
corner is filled with gigantic flower-giasses 
full of Pampas and evergreens, 

the guests assemble before dinner. The din. 
ing-room opens out of this room. The dinner- 
table —— are noted, and rey Fon 
ran yt gardener, whose taste very 
gool, The bowling-alley, in close ity 
to the billiard-room, is most ular. The 
Princess plays very well, while those who 
have no taste this way sit 1n a little ante-room 
comfortably furnished with two long low set- 
tees an: rocking-chairs, and from which ' 
command a good view of the gem. of 
the drawing room, on the oppos te side to the 
dining room, is a small sitting room 9 
with bookcases. Beyond this is the Prince's 
own room, quite full of beautiful things. Here 
heand the Princess always breakf and 
here, on the 9th of November and the of 
December,are laid out ali the numerous birth- 
“Ot the Princ rf 

tt ncess’ private apartment u 

it, will suffice to say thata prettier recat tien 
H. R. H.'s own boudoir or sitting room was 
never seen. All the visitors’ rooms are 
* nor are the servants’ comforts —2 


Immediately after tea and coffee (when 
there is @ party staying in the house) the 
Prince sits down to bis whist in the small 
room leading out of the drawing room, and 
the Princess adjourns to the bowling ony. 

ac the 






where two little boys, attired in a 
costume, are in attendance to sen 
heavy balls and set up the bowls. 

The dens are of considerable extent, and 
the Princess’ dairy is a thing of beauty, with 
a lovely room luxuriously turnished for tea 


parties. 

The usual Sunday afternoon walk, with all 
the guests, houseboild and children, comprises 
Visits to the gardens, the dairy, the farm, and 
the kennels, and always finishes up with the 
stables. The company consists of very much 
the same set each year, with eocnctonal addi. 
tions of foreigners. There are also geaerally 
one or two very good whist players. 


A pretty girl down East is a ‘mind 
reader.”’ She said to a bashful bean, the other 
night, “Hal, I believe you are going to kiss 
ine.”” She was right. 


Visitors to St. Paul’s Cathedral, Lon- 
pon, carry Opera glasses 80 as to have a good 
ook atthe preacher and the bonnets. 











The fashion of walking throu . 
rille or the lanciers is to "be es “<= 
actual daucing. 





it you are not —*2 with the neces- 
saries o e, see ‘oO satisfy urself 
by repining tor m_ rr 


The best friend is virtue; the best com- 
panionsare high endeavors and honerable 
sentiments. 





— — — 
Artificial flowers are not in high favor 
at’ the moment. 
—ñhe — — 
FOR SEVERAL YEARS I have used Dr. Jayne’s Ex- 
pectorant in my family, and can truly say that I know 
of no medicine equai to it for checking and curing the 
frequent Coughs and Colds to which children are sub- 
ject at all seasons of the year I havo also realized 
se 


great benefit from it myself, and have recommepded 
it to others. who-almost tnvariably have learned to value 
our 
add 


it. I always proscribe it to the students 
when and the teachers wi ‘7% 


Conf, Sem., East 








My Dear Madam, 
Dont suppose, vecause you happen to be forty, or 
even forty-five, that you have outlived all the charms 
of your girlhood. You can summon back at least one 
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ion Sa. 22 hy 100 
1 re carry & ° 
pounds of wheat to markes. 

Two eggs 
a atthe W: ——— 
8 and the number largei 
increased Guding the : ⸗ 

The estate late Eafl of 


late Alice that an im- 
— in the trade of the south of 
$s 


A woman got drank while coo at 
Portsmouth, Va., aud fell head fore into 
a tub of water near the stove. Her head was 
drow she remainder of her burned to 
death, her clothes taking fire. 


The horse Custer rode to his massacre, a 
sorrel with one white foot and a star in its 
fore is said to be owned by Trader 
Dean, at Spotted Tall 
it of an Indian who saw Custer 


The expense to which the late, Duke of 
Devonshire went in relation to the at 
Chatworth is illustrated by the fact t it cost 
him $6,000 to convey thi one enormous 
palm tree, weighing twelve tons. 


Mr. Gladstone bas a daughter who is fa- 
miliar with the place of every work in his li- 
brary and the rua of its contents. When he 
desires a reference, she fatches the book 
needed and points to the passage required. 


The oyster is not, inthis country, a fa- 
vorite dish at Christmas time, but daily ship- 
ment of overa gs barrels trom New 
York for Engiand has run up to over two 
thousand five hundred for the Christmas sea- 


son, 

A locomotive shop in Paterson, N. J., 
is said to have received an order for seven im- 
mense @lectric lanterns from the Russian 
Government. These lanterns are to be placed 
~ | the bows of tbe seven largest Russian men- 
o!-war, 


An English nobleman, who is in the habit 
of speaking to soldiers in an affable manner, 
was much amused lately when gonial "way 
said to him,ina hearty and wa “I 
like you,my oot Phere’ sno thing ot the gen- 
tleman about 


The new — Vizier of Turkey is a 
Circassian oy birth, and was in his youth a 
siave. His good looke and his brains greatly 
him is Aangstor ix marriage, and advasced 

n n 
him in political life. 


The New York Times complains that 
none of the Astors, ERhinelanders, Goelets, 
Lorillards, 8chermerhorns, or Lenoxes, and 
other milifonatres of the eee, who — 
resent real estate aggregating not iess 
than saicipel altaire. any concern whatever 
in munici 


At St. Andrew’s Church, at Montreal, on 
Sunday, a strong woman carried, in a birch 
basket lined with silk, Mrs. Wm. McNulty's 
triplets, dressed in red, white and biue, for- 
ward to the communion table, at which they 
were baptized Louise, Lorne, and Victor. 


The King of Sweden averted a financial 
panic in Stockholm by o aaa a heavy pri- 
vate account with one of ocipal banks, 
con whose stability Patsquicting ru- 
mors were current. The King’s act restored 
confidence and probably prevented very dis- 
astrous consequences. 


Queen Victoria, who is lady of the Ma- 
nor of Esher, offered to give that pleasant 
villagea drinking fountain which she thougbt 
he Esherites refused to ac- 
ceptit unless it cost double that amount, as 
they would have to pay tax for water supply. 


The Toronto Globe says that the Ameri- 
poplar wood manufacturers are ee = ee the 
wood that they can find in 

Eastern townshi They pay 50 cents 8 cord 

us the reaps a return 
that is almost —— tor — 

edestrian excursions are ven’’ now 

by fashionable — Ly uncheon is 

abt me at some of Ld - yy BH the 

a “meet” takes 

— her hostess, and improvement on 

be old “at hommes” and solemn, dull recep- 


tions. 

ret OB VOld the Japne, English of- 
m aesu in " 
rapbers sow lake atthe dai 
P ofa toll them to let their 
eyes travel slowly round the figures. The ro- 
the eyes is too slight to in- 

lerfere with the photographic process. 
in the Bee ites teeeateien semmeing frees | 
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tbe middie fork of the river ‘to the 











CURES THE WORST PAINS 


In from One to Twenty Minutes. 
NOT ONE HOUR 


after reading this advertisement need any one 
SUFFER WITH PAIN. 
RADWAY’S READY RELIEF I8 A CURE FOR 
EVERY PAIN. 


At was the first and is 


The Only Pain Remedy 


that instantly stops the most excrutiating pains, al- 
lays reat iene and cures Conpestions. whether 
of the Langs. Stomach, Bowels,or other glands or 
—— by one application, 
IN FROM po Apc ee wernt ap ame 


no matter how 
RHEUMATIC weet Ry on. infirm Erinn pled kere 
vous, Neura igic, or or prostrated 
suffer. 


FEVER AND AGUE, 
FEVER AND AGUE cured for fifty cents. There 
is not’a remedial agent in the world that will cure 
Fever and Ague, a d all other maiarious, Biiious, 
. Yellow and other Fevers (aided b 
AY’S PILLS) 80 —e X =a WAY’ 
READY RELIEF. Scents per bo! 


—— — — 
Dr. RADWAY’S REGU- 
LATING PILIS. 


tasteless, elegan , for the cure 
all —— of the mY Seen’ ver, bowels, kidneys, 
bladder, nervous constipation, 
indigestion, a ilious fever, 
inflammation of 


Sows and -. deran 
ments of the in ple viscera “Warren ted to 
a positivecure. Price 2 cents 


DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER, 


YOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASE, 
SCROFULA OR Oy LTO OT eee eee OR 





TAGIO 
Lungs or or Nerves, 


Stomach, Skin 
CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING THE 
FLUIDS. 


rial Diseases, Female Complain 
Salt Rheum, Bronchitis, Consuin 


Liver Complaint, ”. Eto. 


Kidney and Bladder Complaints, 


— * Wea Diseases, Grav 


Brits pee ee Water, Intontinence o- Urine: 
OVARIAN TUMOR 


OF TEN YEARS’ GROWTH CURED 


—BY— 


DR. RADWAY’S REMEDIES. 


DR. RADWAY & OO. 
32 Warren Street, New York. 





ANTED.—A wholesale agent for every State, 

(those controlling other agents) to handle the 
Giad Tidings’ Stove G a waterproof stove polish. 
Sells rapidly. and guaranteed to give perfect satisfac- 
tion, To the right perty a good opportunity is offered. 
Send stamps for pees iculars to L. M. WoupMAN & Co, 
16 Commercial street . Boston, Mass. 


Ss REMEDY FOR BALDNESS. 
Prescription Free t an 
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CINCINNATI, rr, 0. — 
The Walters Importing Co. is AT 
pa reliable house, and we ¢ atte by ~~ 
CINCINNATI Pow, 


Aner the closure of sale of this stock of Watches, 
which will coatinue 5° My -y | date of ee rn: 
be filled at "Teas th en 812.0 ear 
: ents send 4a. Forder nt once. With each Watch we 
irnis our apecia warrantee 
—— time. We will forward thew atch prom 
7 receipt of $3.00, or will send C.O.D. if 
ire and remit €1.00 on account, 


Address ali orders to alters gove Emaporting Ceo., 
180 ELM Sraext, we + ati, O. 
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FASHION NOTES. 
ASHION seems to have broken down 
the boundary lines which used to 
Gefine her dominion each season, and 
when we seek an anewer to the query 
3 fe the ftmebion of the present 
We encounter the styles of 59 
perieds in which the charms of drvss 
wore Gonspioucas, that iasiwal of the attrac. 
tions of one period excluding the other, Fash 
fon has brought them to goth in that harmos- 
fous relation which her taste und skill can so 
well create, aad toe periods of the “Direc. 
tetre,” the “Pompadour,” the *Montespan” 
the “Marie Antoinette,” aad others,are re- 
prodaced side by side witu each other,in atter 
disregard tor thoes lines of antagonism which 
history records. If we look for some decid 
ediy new feature of dress which we can accept 
asthe foundation for fature predictions, it 
will be the increased width of the skirt, the 
extra fulness to the drapery aad the panier 
which steadily gains ground, and its piace al- 
ready established by crinoline. Whileitma, not 
return with the exaggerated proportion of ite 
former existence it has established itself with 
a Grmmess Which promises snecess for its fu- 
ture career. The new crinoline is scarcely 
more than the lining of a drese with, in fact it 
is shaped exactly like the breadth of the dress 
made of musiin and Mnen. It is then covered 
with small Bounces arranged in sig sage from 
the edge to the top, at regular distances on the 
dress, and on the crinoline,tapes are sewn,and 
a crinoline tape and adress tape being tied 
together on each side of the width, the dress 
is thrown out and supported without losing 
any of tts close effect. Itis,in fact, the begin- 
ning of @ new cra in dress. 

itis not surprising that at the present time 
when the richest and most superb materials 
combined with waterials no jess costly are 
the order of the day, colors should harmonize 
with the general brilliancy of effect, and none 
is better caloulated todo this than the favor- 
caroubter or red which attained sacb success 
tour yearsageo. Along with the caroubier we 
have garnet, ruby,and the shade known as 
“vin de Bordeaux.” To compensate for the 
brilliamecy of these or rather to tone them 
down, we have the contrasting sombre tints of 
dark and neutral colors. 

A costume which supplies a stylish model for 
one of inexpensive material was composed of 
dark garnet, India cashmere,made witb a pleat 
ing on the edge of the underskirt,surmounted 
by a double heading of the same witha narrow 
bias fold of garnet pekin between. The pol- 
onaise opens diown the front over a vest of the 
pekin, while baiow a full tablier or drapery of 
the cashmere edged with a wide bias fold of 
pekin is drawn back under the sides of the 
polonaise on which are wide revers of pekin 
ornamented at the bovom with gilt buttons, 
three of which close the polonaise at the waist. 
Another custom equally pretty and easy to 
reproduce ts a walking costume of otter col- 
ored cloth; the lower part of the akirt is com- 
posed ofa ten-inch pleating, the upper partis 
plain and crossed with a narrow plain scart of 
the same material which hides the sewing on 
of the flounce to the skirt. The corsage is of 
jacket form, with long basques, opening on a 
waistooat of faille to match; the edges ot the 
oorsageand scarfare finished with five row 
of atitobing. 

The subject of simple costumes reminds 
meot the reduction in the prices of dress 
goods at Mr. Wanamaker's, among. which are 
specially notabie tbe all woolarmure, % inch- 
es, reduced from $1 to 45cta; some handsome 
varieties of chenilie corduroys are reduced 
trom $2.40 to $1 & yard. 

Brocnes, which are so popularly used for 
trimming dresees,are marked trom $2.50 to 
$1.50 and $1. Some very pretty varieties of 
came!'s hair, 48 inches wide, are reduced trom 
$1.50to $1. Thesearein ail dark colors and 
excellent in quality. Another great reduo- 
tion is visibie in some silk and wool matelasse 
materials, which are reduced from §2 to §1,25: 
these are 48 inches in width, and are in dark 
eolors with a soft melange of bright tints. 

Avery useful durable materiai called cain- 
el's bair plaid, 42 taches wide, was reduced to 
SOots. 

in cloaks the same reduction is visible, and 
persons who have deferred purchasing a win- 
ter garment until now will nave an excellent 
opportanity for getting a good one at a very 
low price. A handsome imported cioak of 
matoiasse cloth, trimmed witha rich copeau 
fringe and ruche, was marked down from $40 
toe. Another in dark otter twilied cloth, 
witha handsome passementerie aud sal vel- 
vet trimming, was reduced to #3. The low 
priced sacques in diagonal cloth ure as low as 
6, from a marked redaction. 

AQ attractive feature is the low priced silk 
costame which Mr. Wanamaker offers at $50, 
complete in all its detalis of style, quality, 
and finieh. One of black silk whici I saw was 
made of gros grain silk, with a demi train 
trimmed with two kalfe pleatings; the drap 
ery arranged in full folds across the front and 
trimmed with two rows of Biadso.nse copeanu 

fringe andjet, in the back the drapery form- 
ed a bouffant effect, aad was trimmet witha 
narrow pleating; satin ribbon bows down the 
front and sides. The corsage basque was 
trimmed with slik revers, edged witn lace, 
This was marked $50,and isa sampie of the 
style of costame which Mr. Wanamaker of- 
fers at that price, in any colored silk desired. 
They are made with exquisite neatness of fin- 
lab, and in the latest and most fashionable 
style, and are really marvels of cheapness. 
Pearisare much used for evening dress. 
Peari earrings, rows of pearis, single, double, 
and treble, are worn, fitting closely round the 





sesk. Pearieare to be worn in the hair, and 
diamonds are not to be seen this winter, it is 
said, save in conjunction with the fashionabie 


pearl. 

In fact pearis, plash aad otter, are the sov- 
ereigne of the season. 

For walking tollettes plash is made up iato 
Politgnac coats, harmonizing with costumes of 
Indien cashmere, battoned with Ehine stones, 
wito large c slored and piain steel buttons, or 
malachite battons, or old silver buttons rich- 
ly chased, and a⸗ large as balf dollars, a mar- 
qute cravate in old lace, or a maniy tie passed 
through a ring. 

Opera cloaks are made of plush, and richly 
trimmed with passementeries of the same 
color, and with handsome fringes. 

A pretty bat of biue felt is ornamented with 
small bronzed wings, and a piain band of rib 
bon crossing the crown and forming the 
strings. A white felt hat with a plush bor- 
der, has a broad draping of white taille round 
the crown, with a plume of white feathers 
aod a large buttertiy or lopbophore feathers. 
A bouquet of Dijon roses is placed uader the 
curtain. Another model is composed of os 
trich feathers in otter color, fastened together 
with tallie in the same shade, and a brown 
and old gold-colorea bird. 

A very stylish hat is asmali shape, covered 
with peach-biossom plush and ornamented 
with feathers to match. Another, of myrtle 
green plush is trimmed with numerous bows 
of peacock green moire ribbon. 

A very large dark biue velvet model has a 
trimming ot straw-colored feathers, and an- 
other of rough, hairy felt is decorated with 
loops of green and navy blue satin, pleated 
one within the other;a long green and biue 
feather falls at the side. 





Our Fireside Chat. 


l HE subject of gees Cheer in its various 
phases having n discussed, I will give 
my readers a few hints on the latest 
ideas I have gleaned in investigating the 
department of neediework, which is 
always an interesting subject, and 
more #0 now than ever. Every descrip. 
ion of screen has ite attraction now, and 
asl have had several inquiries late!y for sug- 
gestions on the subj “I will give my answers 
now. First. a large foiding screen covered 
with either satin crash, oatm cloth, serge, 
satin cloth, or velvet. The a may be 
large and bold; or small and finely worked, 
covering the entire groundwork, such as the 
delicate flower and foliage of the hawthorn,.or 
&@ graceful figure of a Grecian goddess in out- 
line in a bowerof leaves. Should you, however, 
desire to complete a screen without elaborate 
work, select a pattern with large lotus leaves 
and bulrushes, and bluebirds aad butterfiles 
hovering over. This can be worked in moat 
rapid fashion, The strands of wool are merely 
jaid perpendicularly on the pattern, and are 
caught down atintervals of haif an inch with 
straight lines of horizontal stitches, the effect 
being almost as good as the ordinary inode of 
working. The reverse side of the screen is 
cove with plain material, the edges fin- 
ished with a beading of wood. The newest 
screens are made to fold in three, the centre 
division being equal in width to the two side 
pleves,so that placed before a fireplace they re. 
call the old high backed settees. 

Large Japanese figures can be purchased 
nowat a woderate price,and are very effec- 
tive in the centre of each leaf and small scraps , 
arranged as a border. 

In anawer to an inquiry from an “Old Sub. 
scriber"’’ as to the best method of covering the 
back of the screen: A very good ideais to 
cover the buck of the screen with newspaper 
pictures, auch as those out of the illusc.rated 

pers. They are very amusing and intereat- 
ng and look well when arranged and fitted itn 
cluse together. The whole should be varnished 
when complete. Photographs of places and 
poopie also look well, especially if arranged 

n diamonds or some sort of pattern on a gold, 
black or colored background. I once saw a 
large screen covered on one side with colored 
scraps, And on the other side scrap specimens 
ofantique lace. To guard the lace a piece of the 
thinnest and most transparent netor gauze 
was stretched across, fastened at the edges by 
tiny tacks, It looks well to cover the screen, 
or one compartment of it, with @ pale biue pa- 
per, and arrange a sort of picture on it, with 
colored prints of grasses gnd flowers on the 
round, and birds and butterfites as if 
n the air, hovering above. Each com- 
rtment should be differently arranged. 
bis affords great amusement, and requires 
taste and dexterity. Colored pilates of fashions 
of modern and bygone daysare interesting 
as wellas curious. Some of about one hun- 
dred years ago are rare and worth collecting. 

I would suggest to “Down South" who has« \ 
written for suggestions to utilize some scraps 
of colored cloth, to line them, turning the 
edges over and hiding the stitches with gold 
braid ; then arragge the colors harmoniously, 
and lay them on a atrip ot buckram lined with 


come plncustten af She top. |. made in thie 


cardboard 6in. square for 
four pieces 6in. square by 2% 
tor the side<; cover these outside with brown 
holland, inside with light biue merino or 
twilied flannel, slightly padded with wadding; 

bottom and sides toget 


ear |board iin. long & 

ies, cover them with the biue, 
tacked down over the join, tack on # small 
strip of brown holland, with long but invist 
bie stitches, letting x littie of the biue show 
at each side. The handies mustthen be firm 
ly sewn to the four sides of the basket, cross- 
ing eachother. A pinked out ruche of biue 
shouid be sewn round the top; and now, to 
beautify the basket, a little spray or Dunca of 
ped a te 0 painted on the four sides and 
up the handles, which should be tie’ together 

th a bow at the top where they cross. 

Canoe-shaped knitting baskets can be made 
in the same way,and every variety in color 
and painting used, 

Small blotting books are tty, made ot 
cardboard, covered with bolland, lined, and 
pi round the edge with red turkey twill, 
which also forms the back, with a banch of 
cherries or flowers painted on the front, 
andashading of gray beside each leaf or 
cherry, to make it stand out White biottin 
paper tied in with a red ribbon, which shoul 
come through, and tie at the back in a bow. 

Corner chairs are now much in request, hav- 
ing one of the four points of the seat exactly 
in front, the back low, one *8 whole — 
su tive of cosy comfort. These seats 
eovered with needle-work; sometimes holland 
worked in cotton; or with olive satin embroid- 
ered with white and yellow jessamine; or with 
colored serge, likewise embroidered. 

In favorite sitttng rooms, few things are 
more convenient and le, especially if 
accompanied by the new tea tables, which 
like the chair are compressible, the top of the 
table turning down on to the legs, so that the 
whole would stand flat against the wall, the 
—* covered with embroidered holland, or 
satin, or velvet. The legs are turned. These 
and the long top any village carpenter could 
make; the embroidered cover would then 
have to be nailed on, and bordered with nar- 
row fringe. 

Circalar settebs come to us from Paris, also 
with fringe round the top reaching to the 
floor; this might be re uced at small cost, 
A circie of wood for top and bottom, support- 
ed by four laths covered with thick common 
calico, the top stuffed, the sides and the top 
embroidered, would makea handsome piece 
ot turnitare covered with either serge or sa- 
tin, and trimmed with fringe. 


+ + 4+ 
Nemininilits. 
The King of Siam bas 3,000 wives. He 
is bald. 
Men do not like wives of by-ways and 
cro-8 wa.a. 


Sorrows grow less and less every time 
they are told, just like the ages of women. 


A new town in Idaho has been named 
Onegirlia,because there is only one girl there. 


A queer device for a brooch is a Japanese 
head biowing an opal bubble from a gold 
tube. 


A flirt is like a cup attached to a hydrant, 
everyone is at liberty to drink but none care 
to take it away. 


At Bath, Me., recently a youn 
were introduced, engaged, marri 
vorced, ail within a week. 

* Two things that no fellow can do at the 
same time are—to hold a pretty girl upon his 
lap and keep from kissing her. 


‘Clara’ writes that she hopes the electric 
light will never be introduced for parior use, 
because it can’t be turned down.” 


Well mated lovers are like the two wings 
ofa dove, bearing one neart between them, 
and always moving harmoniously. 


*Doa’t worry about my going away. my 
darling, absence, you Know, makes the heart 
grow fonder.” “Of somebody else,”” added the 
darling. 

Always blame your wife and children for 
neglecting something you forgot to tell them 
abo it. This is the rarest privilege of the nat- 
ural-born fool. 


Darwin says a woman loses one-tenth of 
her time looking for her thimble. He recom- 
mends thata shelffor it be attached to the 
frame of the mirror. 


The following is suggested as a useful 
misquotation for young ladies whose friends 
stay too lute: “now is the witcning hour ot 
night, when people yawn. 


For Young Ladies Who Wish to Have 
Small Mouths.—Repeat this at frequent inter- 
vais during the day: *Fanny Finch fried five 
foundering frogs tor Francis Fuwier.”’ 
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and dl- 





cylored musiin ; tbe must lap one over 
the other, or can be joined in one continuous 
strip with a cord between and & small floral | 
spray workedin the centre of each, the eige | 
trimmed with fringe. Either of these wouid : 
make a handsome mantel border. 

The palw leaf tan or hand screens,that can be 
had for a few pence, form a good foundation 
for ornamentation, and are greatly tm proved 
ifcovered with silk and iace and bordered 
with a ribbon ruche, or pasted over with coil 
ored paver and small scrap pictures or mono. 
grams laid upon the pepe. 

Some effective looki plano mats may be 
made either of common blankets or red baize, 
bordered with loose buttonholing in a promit- 
nent color; a scroll, worked with double crew- | 
ela, also in Duttonhole outlining stitch tor the 
centre. 

Old portfolios may be renovated by lining 
with Turkey red, and covering the outside 
with »craps, when they torm a convenient re- 
ceptacie for = and phetographs, which 
will acoum alate, 

For an tnvalid’s work an ornamental eau 
de Cologne bottle would be suitable. Take 
oue of the ordinary kind, and begin with a 
circle of white beads underneath the base, 
and then cover the whole bottie with alter- 
nately four rows of white and four of biue 
beads, toreading seven each time, and insert- 
ing the needle into the fourth of each loop of 
former row. in working you must accommo- 
date your beads to the shape of the bottie. 
The cork is covered in the same way. 

Camp stools are beginning to be used about 
sitting rooms; the ig - The straps 
across are ost easily ; aida canvas or 
beliand are favorite materiais. They are fin- 
ished of with hanging tassels, made of wool 

of two colors, hanging down 


wherever can be 
A.yb -,- to Me about 
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Clothes 
untidily in the hall: to avoid wall baskets 


“Would I were a man!" exclaimed a 
strong-minded woman in her husband's hear- 
ing “Would you were,” was his remark, “for 
then I would néver have beea uniteu to you.” 


An old maid bas a cat and a canary. The 
cat dies first. She has him stutfed, and places 
bim in the cage of tne canary, saying: “I have 
pes tp Gane creature where he always desired 

o ! 

The dark border formerly in vogue on 
finver nails is not considered in good taste 
when accompanied with diamonds, though a 
A ⏑⏑— ladies still adhere to the old 
custom. 


Industry does not always Let a 
husband be seen olling the — al the doors 
in his house, and his wife will at onoe charge 
= _— intending to remain out till mid. 
nign 


St. Louis boasts of a duck of a cloak. It 
is made of 38,800 feathers of the wild duck, 


qualtl, and prairie chicken, and 
—** is offered for 


*‘My husband always tells me eve 
that happens,” said Mrs. Smith, in a elight- 
=. ba Ay ae = nothing,” said Mrs. 

* usband tells me any 
things that don’t happen.” ew ow 


_ When a farmer in Hamilton couaty, N. 
Y., found tnat his wife had eloped wito a ped- 
dler, hé went over and hired a band, bougut a 
— suit : and gave « dance, which 


At a ball late) 
him in a compact 





a friend who stood near 
co ng of four or fiv SazZ- 
ing OnE pair waltzing, said: “Pray, ea how 4 
a ze like waltzing?” Said the gentleman : 
I like the buggin’ part well; bat I don’t 
like the whirlin’ round; when it comes to hug- 





eT 
. oe ila. ’ 
A! BE wed 


LiTTL eBOROUGH, (Macoapia, fi.) oa 
— ———— 

. H. T. (Talbot, We name of 
ae ae, FS us occke 


—— —— 


reiga of Henry VII 


. B. B., (Rutiand, Vt. Thea tof amen 
ta ily country ts five feet preter mt yf wo- 
man, five f four imches. 4 

M. CRAWLEY, (Green, Wis. )Have to 
do with a young to 


lady who seems 
admirers, and who —X mt 3 — 
. (Monmou . ) 
an suk ane ack hor'it cee — Thal 
is the shortest cut to an understanding * 
best 


NBOLA Shirley. N. V. 
—— al oe eat ee 
trang jullize ‘your feelings and banish 
m 


EUMMEL, (Lummil, O.)Some will 
— curl, except by the 0. tan Ween bair 
has thus no natural tendency to curl, 
in the form of ol!, pomatum, or fluid wi oer 
wna. ( Pa,.)1. We do not 

WILL, (Barren Forge, 1. We ° 
ing of the mention. 2. It would best, 
mo Sab, ts Folor dhe mata to a . 
By longer delaying it you may 
your horse. 


J. BR. V., (Crossianes, W. Vo. Weaerene the 

——2 yes *2 about, bat —— oa 
au # curious aad * 

HB however, it will prove A the 


price asked. . 
. (Cedar, Iowa. )The origin of the castom of 
sending” valentines is uoknown. The yö— 
8 


wisp'’ is caused by the exhalation of a nextons 
mareh * y places, or where decomposition some * 
8 € 


progressing. 

Cc. W. H. (Livingston, N. Y.) It ts 
sible OR say who is the best i the 
United 8 for very obvious reasons, 


never, 80 as we are aware, been any 
termine the matter. 


— — chilled in ‘winter * J —F 
t shoes, and always c a both 1 all 
oreo yen pemaeh team ways chan the the feet in 
water with bran at night. 


CHERRY Bouncer, (Casey, Ky.)You had write 
a lettor to the young lad asking an bens Bes of 


her condact, insi Dg upon a written , and as- 
suring ber That the oon nuation of the t 
will depend entirely thereon. 
Emma. (Omaha, Neb. )iveey thing 

manner in which the mini used words. m 
very evidently intended them merely as and 
reltgious nest to keep silence in of God. 
Consequently , there was no blasphemy or impropriety 


in their usage. 
ALACARTES, 


et. Louis, Mo.)A lady need not rise 
from her seat w 


nm gentlemen visitors 
as making a morning cal!; nor need she rise if 

with whom she is intimate are announced. But ifshe 
be not intimate with them she must rise to receive 
them with formal poilteness. 

D. G CoL_tTon, (Harrisburg, Pa.)In most cases 
would be sadly dlsappotnted were you to see —— 
= — ag —~ Cage, and in ordinary = 4 

nt, plaster, dress, an many etceteras ona 
dressing for the stage, make the veriest dowdy at- 
tractive appearance thereon. 

M. M. M., (Fairfield. 8. C.)A young man who Is 
ready to marry, aod will not be two or three 
should inform a young iady of the fact, before 
duces her to me 6 to him. 
gross injustice and deception on his t should he do 
otherwise, and would warrant her {n breaking off the 
engagement. 


CARBOL. (Vanzandt, Tex. )The first idea of the bal- 
loon was su: by a Jesuit priest, Francis Lana 
in 1670; but the actual luvention of balloons is of 
later date. and is due to Stephen and Joseph de t- 
golfier, paper manufacturers, at Annonay. near Ly- 
ons, France. The first public experiment was m 
by them in June 5, 1783. 

Mavuvais HonTER, (Shirley, Mass.)At your early 


5 


in- 
It would be a 


time of life it is no uncommon awk- 
ward and timorous in society, more ticularly that 
of females. Association with the world will, however. 
remove all bashfulness; and before you have attained 
twenty-one years of age the habit of blushing when 
spdéken to will have cured itself. 


MrirRoR. (Norristown, Pa.)**Pericles’’ is to 
have been the first play written by Sha z bts 
—— — 

x 6 aro asc’ \e 
"Haslett the contains tous thousand and 
fifty-eight lines; the shortest, *‘The Oomedy of Er- 
rora,’’ eighteen hundred and seven. 

Deport, (Phila., Fe, yee first idea os ote waa 
0 


by two m 

Guericke, in 1467; and that it would fire spirits was 

first Known in 1756. Great discoveries were 

Dr. Franklin as to the electric nature of It 

17%. The electric telegraph, as it 

22 ———— of — *3* ; 
e principie was known a cen araday 

m pub c the principle of the electric light. 
OSANDER, (Marin, Cal. jIf do not understand 

that whatever personal gratificatiun or t ipter- 

feres with your attention to vour business id ve 

either given up eutirely, or else induiged in with 

great u.oderation and discretion, the chances are that 

your success in life will be slim. What would be very 

proper and discreet fora man who nad nace his for- 

tune, or established his business on a solid foundation, 

might be exceedingly indiscreet iu one just starting in 


M. 8. M., (Allen, Md.)*‘*Platonic 


—* 


— —— 
ory su an a w 
sion. It therefore rigo xclades all that ts in- 


e 
cluded under the idea of marriage. A platonic affec- 
—— if it existed, would forbid marri 


es meaning said to have been 
false, and must have been stated either in pleassntry 
or unworthily, Stand in fear of any one who 
**platonic affection :’’ it is the pretence used bd 


disposed persons to corrupt the 7... ic 
affection’. is impossible, aud ite pretension is a trick 
to deceive. 

TURNER, (Phila, Pa. )af oman wants to increase 


the 
ves it such exercise and 


stre’ of his arm, 
practice as will best deve its muscle. The same 
rule holds as to the increase of the po of memory. 


You must exercise and practice it 
things as will add to its -. af, 
however, your memory Is 
by nature. you can never develop it into a —— 
organ, al you may qrescty increase its o 
cy. Had you n to a it in earty life, you might 
have achieved greater results. 
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gin’ I would like to stand still.” 


by 
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